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NOW READY. 
320 superb Illustrations (some beautifully hand-coloured), 


PICTURESQUE AND HISTORICAL, 
By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. F.S.A., 


Author of ‘ A History of London,’ &c. 


lustrated by W. Luxe, jun., from Original Drawings carefully finished on the spot and engraved in Paris. 
£2 5s, 


Since the publication of Faulkner’s work in 1820, no history of Kensington pretending 
to accuracy or completeness has been produced. This sumptuous work contains full and 
descriptive accounts of the parish of Kensington and the adjoining Palace and Gardens, 
with the changes and improvements of the past half century or more ; notices of Kensing- 
ton celebrities and of the great national institutions which have sprung up at Kensington 
Gore and Brompton Park; and a fund of discursive matter of local and historical 
interest. In regard to the very numerous and absolutely faithful illustrations, two years 
have been spent by the artist in making for this work original drawings of old and modern 
Kensington. They include artistic exteriors and interiors; glimpses of Kensington Gar- 
dens ; the Palace in which the Queen was born ; the park ; the people, streets, houses, 
churches, and ruins ; and pretty, quaint, and taking “bits” of Kensington scenery. All 
the drawings have been engraved in Paris in the finest possible manner, and the paper on 
which they are printed has been specially manufactured of a quality to ensure the delicacy 
of the originals being fully retained. 

For the curious, a few PROOF copies of ‘KENSINGTON: Picturesque and His- 
torical,’ at Five Guineas, bound in full morocco, have painted in water colours on the front, 
under the gilt edges of the leaves, a couple of Kensington views, which, until the leaves 
are bent back at an angle, are invisible. 


London: FIELD & TUER, The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


* “Mr. Loftie’s new book, ‘Kensington: Picturesque and Historical,’ is to have a novel 
binding. Beyond the title in gold, the round bevel-edged cloth-covered boards are to be 
devoid of ornament except on the inner edge, which will have a ‘roll’ in gold of the same 
character that a good binder puts on morocco and russia.”—Atheneum, 
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By far the most important publication relating to the University of Oxford.”— Ozford Magazine, 


NOW READY (a continuation of A WOOD'S ‘ FASTI OXONIENSES }), in Four Vols. super-royal Svo. handsomely 
bound in half-roan, gilt top, price Seven Guineas. Odd Volumes price Two Guineas. 


ALUMNI 


OXONIENSES: 


THE MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 1715 TO 1886. 


THEIR PARENTAGE, BIRTHPLACE, AND YEAR OF BIRTH, WITH A RECORD OF THEIR 
DEGREES, BEING THE 


MATRICULATION REGISTER OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED AND ANNOTATED BY 


JOSEPH FOSTER, Author of the ‘ British Peerage and Baronetage,’ 


And many other Genealogical Works. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“To genealogists themselves such a register can 
need no commendation—giving as it does the 
parentage, birthplace, and age at admission of 
every Oxford man ; it will be for them a priceless 
possession, We can only hope that they will show 
their gratitude by extending a liberal support to its 
enterprising editor.”—Atheneum. 

“A most valuable addition to our sources of 
genealogical and biographical information...... 
Clearly printed and well got up, its accuracy will 
be taken for granted by all who know the character 
of Mr. Foster's earlier publications.”—Sat, Rev. 

** The genealogical value of a work of this kind 


is too obvious to need statement, We trust that | 


Mr, Foster, whose unwearied and honest labour in 
genealogy is well known, will receive a proper 
amount of support.”—<Spectator, 

“ A boon to the nonplussed genealogist. A handy 
book of reference of perpetual use......Everything 
is ready at hand, complete, concise, authentic.” 

Tablet. 

“To every member of either University, to every 
genealogist, and to all engaged in historical or bio- 
graphical pursuits, the mere title of the work in- 
volves its full recommendation, and tells how for- 
midable a labour Mr. Foster has undertaken...... 
Mr. Foster’s spirited efforts will win him grateful 
recognition, and we are anxious to give a task such 
as he now undertakes all the publicity in our 
power.”—Notes and Queries. 

“Upon the extraordinary value of this great un- 
dertaking for biographical and genealogical pur- 
poses it is unnecessary to dwell,”—Academy. 

‘* The book arrived safely. Beautiful and inter- 
esting."—THE BIsHOP OF CHESTER, 

‘I wish to express my admiration of the manner 
in which the book has been prepared and edited, 
and my appreciation of its great value and utility,” 

J. Vice-Chancellor, &c, 

**A magnificent book...... The ‘ Alumni’ will be 
of priceless service to all future workers at the 
History of Oxford. We shall want the earlier 
transcripts badly as soon as the later ones are all 
out,"—THE PROVOST OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 

“ The accuracy is greater than I am used to find 
in books of reference.” 

M. H. GREEN, Trin. Coll, Oxford. 


“It is a splendid piece of work, and I am daily 
grateful for it."—F. MApAN, Bodleian Library, 

**I beg to express my admiration of the way in 
which the work has been performed.” 

R. Librarian, Brasenose College, 

Alumni Oxonienses’ is admirably done, well 
printed, and suitably bound. Every success attend 
the scheme,”—F, G. Leg, D.D. 

“Its value seems immeasurable, and deserves the 
approbation of all scholars. I trust the book may 
meet with all the success it merits,” 

SypNEy L. LEE, Sub-Editor, ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

“T consider it the most valuable book of reference 
I have.”—VERE L, OLIVER. 

“TI am very delighted with the book, and con- 

tulate you on its production.”—-CORMELL PRIcg, 
| “It is a valuable book of reference, and should 
_be in every public library in addition to private 
| ones.”"—R. 8, ARNOLD. 
| **Allow me to endorse all the praises which 
| others have bestowed on this admirable work.” 
Sir J. R. Mowpray, Bart., M.P., Oxford. 

“Shall always be glad to give it my highest 
praise whenever an opportunity presents itself.” 
ALFRED V, Paton. 

“T thank you very much for having brought out 

a work so splendidly executed, and at so reasonable 
a price, The arrangement is lucid, the printing 
good, and the binding in every way suitable. The 
fund of information you give is beyond all concep- 
tion.”—W., G. DIMOCK-FLETCHER. 

| “By the publication of these transcripts Mr. 
Foster is conferring a great boon on students of 
recent academic history. However imperfect the 
biographical details and references he has added 
may be, and however impossible it may be to keep 
free from error a book which comprehends so many 
myriads of statements, if the book were (as itis 
not) no more than an alphabetical index of those 
who have matriculated at the University it would 
be of inestimable value, and very unlikely to be 
ever superseded...... In helping him I felt I was 
helping all future students of the history of Ox- 
ford.”—See Prefatory Note by THE PROVOST OF 
QUEEN’s COLLEGE, Oxford Historical Society's 
Publications, vol, ix. p. xx. 


Oxford: PARKER & CO. ; and 6, Southampton-street, Strand, 
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THE WATERLOO BALL. 

On Aug. 25 there appeared in the Times a letter, 
written by Sir William Fraser, which is worthy of 
attention. Sir William tells us that, some time 
before leaving England, he conversed with a lady 
who danced with his father at the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball in June, 1815. From the de- 
scriptions given by that lady, Sir William was 
induced to search for the Duke of Richmond’s 
house in the Rue de la Blanchisserie at Brussels. 
After considerable trouble the site of that house 
was found in the Rue des Cendres, It is now 
covered by a large hospital, one of whose wings 
formed part of the duke’s house. After examining 
the garden behind this wing in vain for traces of a 
ball-room, Sir William observed, above the wall 
of the hospital, the roof of a high building, which 
he was told is the brewery of the Rue de la Blanch- 
isserie. On inquiry at the brewery the proprietor 
said that he knew nothing anent a ball-room, and 
on being further questioned as to how this brewery 
came into his possession, said that his father had 
purchased it from a coach-builder of the name of 
Van Asch. Here, then, was a clue. “Had the 
coach-builder a depdt?” inquired the visitor. 
“ Yes; a very large one, It is now my granary.” 
Thereupon Sir William and the proprietor mounted 
to the first floor of this granary, where, in the 


words of Sir William Fraser, “I found myself in 
a room, the remembrance of which will live so 
long as the English language. It is 120 feet long, 
54 broad, and about 13 feet high ; the floor sm 
enough to be danced on to-night.” 

Sir William tells us that this room answers pre- 
cisely to the description given to him by the lady 
who had been present at the ball; that it is imme- 
diately in the rear of the Duke of Richmond’s 
house ; that it stands in the Rue de la Blanch- 
isserie ; and that in 1815 it belonged to a coach- 
builder. We are further told that this room is 
capable of holding at least four hundred persons. 

Shortly after the appearance of Sir William 
Fraser’s very straightforward and, to my mind, 
convincing letter, a lady wrote to the Times, and 
pointed out that ‘N. & Q,.,’ 4" S, iii, 261, con- 
tained a note by Mr. OC. W. Binenam, which 
runs as follows :— 

“T had a recent opportunity of inquiring of a person, 
than whom none was more likely to be informed, and 
although he could not give me the number of the house, 
he appeared to me to identify it with that in the Rue 
des Cendres, He said it was in a small street near the 
Jardin Botanique, and g out of the Rue de la 
Blanchisserie; and added that the room in which the 
ball was given was the gallery of a late coach-builder’s 
shop, thus rather destroying the illusion of 

The window’'d niche of that high hall,” 


This lady further refers us to Major Cotton’s 

little book, ‘A Voice from Waterloo,’ where, at 
. 13, we are told that the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ouse was No. 9, Rue des Cendres, Boulevard 

Botanique, near the Porte de Cologne. Thus it 
will be seen that we are in possession of corrobor- 
ative evidence, gathered from fields wide apart. 
But, as might have been expected, grave objections 
were raised against Sir William Fraser’s theory, 
and, among others, Lord De Ros wrote to the 
Times to say that his mother, who was present at 
the Waterloo Ball, assured him that the room in 
which the ball took place was on the ground floor, 
and that its size did not by any means correspond 
with the dimensions of the room which Sir William 
Fraser has discovered—a fact which, Lord De Ros 
says, is further proved by a ground-plan of the 
Duke of Richmond’s house in the possession of 
Lady De Ros. 

I think that a moment’s consideration will 
minimize the value of that ground-plan as evi- 
dence. Here is no question of the size of the 
Duke of Richmond’s rooms. The ball was held 
in a room belonging to a coach-builder adjacent 
to the family residence. All the ground-plans in 
Brussels would not throw light beyond their own 
immediate spheres. I take it that the coach- 
builder lent his room ; that a covering was made 
to connect it with the Duke of Richmond’s house ; 
and that, for one night only, the two edifices were 
practically joined. 

On Sept. 25 Dr. James Martin, of Woodview, 
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Portlaw, wrote to the Times, encl a copy of a 
letter that he had received from the Lady Loui 
Tighe, which I will give in full :-— 

“ Dear Dr. Martin,—In answer to your letter, I beg to 
inform you that the ball was given in my father's house,* 
and in the room which we used as our schoolroom, 
where we, the children, had our meals, and it was also 
our playroom. The dancing was in the room I mention. 
I was allowed to sit up and see the ball......The room 
was a long one, with several windows looking towards 
the stables. It wasa room on the ground floor, and the 
dining-room and my father’s study all on the same floor, 
but the dining-room and study looked out to the pretty 
garden, which reached the ramparts, and was extensive. 

In that garden there was a house which seemed to be 
a store for carriages, It was some way from the house, 
and concealed by large horse-chestnut trees and small 
shrubs, but not used by our a and I am quite certain 
the ball took place in our schoolroom, as I remember it 
well, and all the sad scenes of wounded men brought into 
Brussels after the battle of Waterloo,” 

Here, then, we have a real difficulty. Lady 
Louisa Tighe was in the Duke of Richmond’s 
house at the time of the ball, and so was Lady De 
Ros, her sister. Both ladies have a distinct 
recollection of the locale of the immortal scene, 
and yet they are not of one mind as to whether 
the ball took place in the Duke of Richmond’s 
house or at a coach-builder’s adjoining. I think 
we may take it that the Lady Ros would be 
more likely to be accurate than her younger sister, 
who was still in the schoolroom. In April, 1884, 
I approached Lady De Ros through the Duke of 
Richmond, with a view to settling once and for 
ever one of two very difficult Byronic points. I 
had, of course, like every other gaping tourist, 
been shown the “Salle de Reception” in the 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels, where, according to 
those the town guides, I had been assured 
that the Dake of Brunswick’s “prophetic ear” 
had caught the sound of his own doom. And yet 
I was not happy. Feeling sure that the Duchess 
of Richmond would not have given a ball in the 
Hotel de Ville, I determined to apply to a lady 
who was actually present on that occasion. On 


April 9, 1884, y De Ros v kindly wrote 
down the following words, which I shall treasure 
all my life long :— 


‘The ball given by my mother the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, 15 June, 1815, took place in the Rue de la Blanch- 
isserie, where we lived, in the lower part of the town of 
Bruxelles. There was no park attached to it, but a 
moderate-sized garden, The house had belonged to a 
coachmaker, and the warehouse in which he kept his 
carriages was converted into a long narrow room, in 
which the ball took place. In 1868 F iooked in vain for 
the house and the street, and, after many inquiries, was 
told that the house had been pulled down, and the street 
no longer existed, or if it did its name was changed. 

“Georgiana De Ros,” 

It further appears, by the evidence of Lord 

William Pitt Lennox, published by Sir William 


Italics are mine. 


Fraser in the Times (September), that the ball 
which his mother had given, and at which he was 
present, did “not take place at the residence of 
the duchess, but in some sort of an old barn at the 
back or behind.” Thus it will be seen that the 
theory of Sir William Fraser is borne out by 
strong contemporary evidence. I congratulate 
him on having made a discovery, and on settling 
a point which has perplexed us long. 
RicuarD Epecumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, 8. W. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE WEST F 
ENGLAND. 


It was usual about fifty years ago, in taverns 
in Devon and Cornwall, for certain men who were 
well known in their districts as famous song-men 
to be given free entertainment if they to 
amuse the company gathered about the fire. A 
few of these old song-men linger on toothless and 
decrepit, and from them I have begun to collect 
the traditional ballads and songs they sang 
formerly. Some of them can neither read nor write. 
The profession—if so it may be called—was in many 
cases hereditary, and those who remain learned 
most of their songs from their fathers. I have 
collected already about eighty with their tunes, 
and am comparing the latter with the melodies in 
Durfey, the ‘ Compleat Dancing Master,’ and other 
early collections, so far with the result that I am 
convinced we had in the west of England an 
independent school of melody. I have, so far, 
been able to track a very few tunes. I shall be 
obliged if any of your readers can help me to trace 
some of the ballads. I give one to begin with :— 

Tue Mower. 
As I walked out one morning, 
The fourteenth of July, 
I met a maid, she ask’d my trade, 
And thus I did reply : 
* It is my occupation, love, 
To journey up and down 
With scythe upon my shoulder, for 
To mow the meadows down.” 


She said, “ Thou lusty mower, 
There 's work I trow for thee ; 
1’ll find the task that thou dost ask 

If thou wilt follow me. 
There is a pretty meadow 
That's kept for thee in store, 
rent with dew, I tell thee true ; 
’Twas never mown before. 


* And in that gentle meadow 
Are neither hills nor rocks ; 

I pray thee mow, and do not go 
Until the hay ’s in pokes.” 

I answered : “ Lovely maiden, 
With thee I cannot stay, 

For I must go elsewhere to mow 
Another field of bay. 


“ And if the grass be all cut down 
In the country where I go, 
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Then it may be I 'Il come to thee, 
I'll come thy hay to mow. 

Ill come before the break of day, 
And if I be alive, 

The herbage sweet about thy feet 
Shall fall before the scythe.” 


Now summer days are over, 
Now harvest too is o’er, 
The gallant mower ’s far away, 
He cometh here no more. 
And where he stays I cannot tell, 
Away beyond the hill. 
Alas, alas! the meadow grass 
Is growing, growing still, 
It will be noticed that there is a confusion as to 
who speaks. 8. Barine-Gou.p. 


ROBERT BURTON, 


There is not, so far as I am aware, any accurate 
description of the various early editions of the 
* Anatomy of Melancholy.’ This being the case, I 
shall perhaps be doing a service by transcribing 
the following memoranda for publication in ‘N. & 
Q.’ Mauch more might and ought to have been 
added. They are, however, I believe, trustworthy 
so far as they go. All the books described have 
been personally inspected by me. I made these 
notes at a time when I had thoughts of issuing an 
annotated edition of that learned and amusing book. 
The notes remain, perhaps for use at some future 
time by other hands than mine. I found that the 
work could not be carried out by any one, however 
zealous or painstaking, who did not live in Lon- 
don or at Oxford. The number of quotations is 
vast beyond my powers of computation. No private 
library contains a quarter of the volumes Burton 
laid under contribution, and for an edition such as 
I had in my mind it would have been necessary 
that the references to all these should have been 
verified. 

First edition, 1621, 4to.— 

“The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is, with all the 
kindes, cavees, symptomes, prognostickes and severall 
cures of it. In three maine itions, with their 
seuerall Sections, Members, and Svbsections. Philo- 
sophically, Medicinally, historically opened and cvt vp. 
By Democritus Junior. With a Satyrical Preface, con- 
ducing to the following Discourse, Macrob. Omne 
meum, nihilmeum, At Oxford Printed by John Lich- 
Saas and James Short, for Henry Cripps. Anno. Dom. 
The title-page and dedication two leaves. There 
are no verses following them. The conclusion to 
the reader three unpaged leaves, dated “ From my 
studie in Christ Church Oxon. Decemb 5. 1620”; 
one page of errata; noindex. The British Museum 
copy has the press mark ©. 45. C., and an auto- 
graph inscription on the back of the dedication, 
“1621 Ex dono Roberti Burton authoris Aldis 
buiusce alumni.” The press mark of the Bodleian 
copy is “ Mason AA. 500.” 

Second edition, folio.—Title same as before, 


with the addition of ‘‘The second Edition, cor- 
rected and augmented by the Author”; the same 
motto from Macrobius, below which is the arms of 
the University of Oxford, with the letters AC. OX. 
separated by the shield ; the imprint same as be- 
fore, but with the date 1624 ; title and dedication 
two leaves; 557 pp.; index. British Musem 
pressmark 8408. I. 

Third edition, folio. —Engraved title; two leaves 
of verses, one dedication ; 646 pp.; four leaves of 
index; one leaf of errata; one leaf with im- 
print of Henry Cripps. There is, I think, a copy 
in the British Museum, but I have not a note of 
the pressmark. The pressmark of the Bodleian 
copy is M. 5. 2. Art. It is imperfect, wanting the 
two leaves of verses. On the title is “Rob Bur- 
ton” in the author's handwriting. The copy in 
the Library of Lincoln College, Oxford, pressmark 
wd viii. On the last board there is, in the author's 

“1628, Ex dono Rob. Burton authoris. 

Nunc opus est, tanta est ineania transeat omnis 

Mundus in Anticyras, gramen in 
Anticyra was noted in ancient times for the helle- 
bore that grew there, which was reckoned a specific 
formadness. People used to go there who suffered 
from mental complaints, in the “~~ of receiving 
benefit from the medicinal plant. This is the first 
edition which contains the engraved title. The 
plate is in much better condition than in any of the 
subsequent issues. 

Fourth edition. —Engraved title, verses concern- 
ing it beginning “The distinct squares”; dedica- 
tion one leaf; verses two leaves ; 722 pp.; index 
five leaves. On the back of last leaf, “Oxford printed 
by John Lichfield Printer to the Famous Vni- 
versity, for Henry Cripps Ann. Dom. 1632.” The 
British Museum copy (pressmark 715. i. 12) has 
written on the title, “E. Lib. Tho. Gent Civ. Lond. 
& Ebor 1725.” 

Fifth edition, 1638.-—One leaf of verses ; en- 
graved title ; one leaf of dedication ; two leaves of 
verses ; two leaves of synopsis ; 723 pp.; errata 
on last page of index. British Museum pressmark 
8408.1. The copy in the library of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, has an inscription in Burton’s hand, “ Ex 
dono Roberti Burton authoris 1638. mense Julio.” 

Sixth edition. — Frontispiece, at the bottom 
“ London, printed & are to be sould by Hen. Crips 
& Lodo. Lloyd at their shop in Popes head alley 
1652”; dedication one leaf; verses three leaves ; 
723 pp. On the last leaf of index is a notice that 
the author has died “since the last impression,” 
signed “H.C.” The imprint at the end is dated 
1651. British Museum ssmark 715. i. 13; 
Bodleian, Bliss. 2. 272. This copy has 1651 on 


the engraved title, as well as at the end. In the 
Library of the University of Leiden there is a very 
fine copy of this edition. It has 1652 on the title, 
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and 1651 at the end, as is also the case with an 
inferior copy purchased at the Manwaring sale, 
Coleby Hall, Lincolnshire, about thirty-six years 
ago, and now in my possession. 

_ Seventh edition, 1660.—On the engraved title 
18, 

“ London, Printed for H. Cripps and are to be sold at 
his shop in Popes-head allie, and by E. Wallis at the 
Hors-shoo in the Old Baley 1660.” 

There are two copies in the British Museum, 
715. 1. 14 and Grenville 19,650. There are also 
two copies in the Bodleian, L. 3. 14.; Jur. B. Subt. 


202. 

Eighth edition. — 

** London Printed for Peter Parker, at the sign of the 
eee & starr in Cornhill over against ye Royal Exchange 
The engraved title is from a new plate, and badly 
executed. The text is in double columns. There 
is a copy in the Royal Collection in the British 
Museum, 40, f. 15. 

The above is, I believe, the last of the old 
editions of the work. No reprint appeared in the 
last century, but there have been many issues in 
recent days. The work grew under its author’s 
hands. I have ascertained that the editions pub- 
lished during his life do not any of them contain a 
complete text. Any future editor should make 
the fifth or sixth edition the basis of his work, as 
these are perfect, and are freer from misprints than 
succeeding issues. To do the work properly, how- 
ever, it would be necessary in preparing the text 
to have all the editions published during the 
author’s lifetime consulted, as they contain various 
readings that it is important to note. 

For some reason (why I do not know) the first 
edition, in quarto, is considered a very rare book, 
and fetches high prices when it occurs at sales. I 
think, however, it must be rather common, as I 
have seen many copies of it. On the other hand, 
the second edition (the only folio issue without the 

ved title) seems really very scarce. I have 
only seen four copies of it. 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Battie or Acincourt: Davy Gam.—Henry V. 
seems to have been one of the most popular sove- 
reigns that ever reigned in England, and recently, 
on October 25, St. Crispin’s Day, the memory was 
recalled of this “famous victory” and also of 
another instance of British valour, the death- 
charge of the six hundred at Balaclava. Agincourt 
reminds us of the days when ‘‘ England was but a 
fling, save for the crooked stick and grey goose 
wing.” Shakspeare, in one of the finest passages 


of the historical plays, ‘ Henry V.,’ IV. iii., has de- 
scribed the courage of Henry V. on the eve of the 
t battle, which seems to have increased propor- 

ely with the difficulties it had to face. It may 


be said that this is a passage which deserves 
annually to be read “upon St. Crispin’s Day,” and 
commemorative of it in the North of England 
shoemakers used to have a holiday upon the recur- 
rence of the day of the patron saint of the craft. 

The Shakspearian estimate of the British loss 
cannot, of course, be correct, and is set much below 
the mark, which seems really to have been about 
1,000, or 1,500:— 

Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 

Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire: 

None else of name: and ofall other men 

But five-and-twenty.—‘ Henry V.,’ IV. viii. 
Macaulay has also a fine allusion to the anger of 
the British lion in his chivalrous poem the 
Armada ’:— 
So _ he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned 

to bay, 
And onhed and torn beneath his feet the princely 
hunters lay. 

Is it known who Davy Gam was, and whether his 
descendants are yet existing in Wales; or is he 
rescued from oblivion by this solitary mention of 
his name? Not only was Agincourt immortalized 
by Shakspeare, but one of his contemporaries, who 
was also Warwickshire born, just one year before 
him—in 1563—Michael Drayton, author of the 
‘ Poly-Olbion,’ wrote a fine poem in sixteen stanzas 
on the victory of Agincourt, and which is not 
so generally known as it deserves to be. 

Nor has the other passage of British arms—the 
death-charge of Balaclava—wanted a poet, even 
our Laureate, who has sung ‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’ in stirring numbers in one of the 
most spirited efforts of his muse. There is also 
a very fine march of the same name. So it is 
‘freshly remembered,” and, like Agincourt, 
“familiar in our mouths as household words.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Surnames. —The following passage I have 
quoted from Mr. L. Lloyd’s ‘Scandinavian Ad- 
ventures,’ 1854. It may not impossibly throw 
some light on the origin of a class of English sur- 
names concerning which there has been much 
speculation, and more than one foolish guess has 
been accepted for truth in certain quarters :— 

“Few of the Swedish peasants have surnames, and in 
consequence their children simply take their father's 
Christian name in addition to their own. For example, 
if the father’s name be Sven Larsson, his sons’, in con- 
sequence, would be Jans or Nils Svens-son; and his 
daughters’, Maria or Eliza Svens-daughter. The con- 
fusion that this system creates would be endless, were it 
not that in all matters of busi the resid of the 
party is usually attached to his name, In the army, and 
to prevent the confusion that would otherwise arise, the 
common soldiers therefore are designated by fictitious 
(generally monosyllabic) names; as, for instance, names 
of birds, beasts, trees, &c.”"—I. 366n. 


I have occasionally, though but very rarely, met 
with “daughter” as a name-ending in early Eng- 
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lish documents. It has not, so far as I know, | daughters, one of them married, standing in array read 


survived in that position to the present time. 
ASTARTE. 
Verses oN or A ‘History oF THE 
Winpsor-Crive Famity.’—During a tour in South 
Wales a few years ago I turned in one day at the 
“Clive Arms,” Caerphilly, for a rest and a meal, 
and picked up a book to amuse myself with—a 
‘History of the Windsor-Clive Family’—on the 
fly-leaf of which I found the following verses, 
which may be deemed worthy of preservation in 
‘N.& Q’ They tell the story of a former traveller 
detained by stress of weather :— 
Unbroken solitude and misty gloom 
Reigned undisturbed in this well-furnished room, 
Whilst whistling wind, and never ceasing rain, 
Display their strength against the window pane. 
Sweet household literature within is scarce, 
The tables unadorned with prose or verse ; 
And nought conspire to keep my brain alive, 
Save this dull monograph of Windsor-Clive. 
No matter where in future I may roam, 
O’er classic Greece, or catacombs of Rome, 
With shudd’ring thought, my niemory back will stray 
To dull Caerphilly on a rainy day. 
Wa. Geo. Frerroy, F.S.A. 
Coventry. 


Lrrerary Parattet.— Richard II., I. iii. :— 


0, who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? 

Compare the following passage from the Hak- 
damah to Saadya Gaon’s ‘Emunot ve-deot’ (He- 
brew philosophical work, beginning of tenth 
century) :— 

“Let him who has no money imagine that his coffers 
are full, and let him see how little this thought will profit 
him. Or if he is forty, let him think himself seventy, 
and what will he gain? Let him fancy himself satisfied 
with food when he is hungry, or that his thirst is 
quenched though he has not yet drunk, and what boots 
it? Let him think that he is warmly clad when he is 
really naked, or that his enemy is ys | and no longer to 
be dreaded when he still lives, able to do him harm. 
What good will these delusions do to him?” 


I, ABRAHAMS, 


™ Kissing tHe Lapres an Move or 
Saturatioy.—Nicolaus de Bethlen, a pupil of 
Dr. Basire at Alba Julia, visited England during 
the winter of 1663/4, and relates the following in 
his ‘Autobiography *:— 

* Being unaware of the fact that it was customary in 
England to kiss the corner.of the mouth of ladies by way 
of salutation, instead of shaking hands as we do in Hun- 
gary, my younger brother and I behaved very rudely on 
one occasion. We were invited to dinner to the house of 
& gentleman of high rank, and found his wife and three 


* Published at Pest in 1856, et seq. 


to receive us. We kissed the girls, but not the marri 
ladies, and thereby greatly offended the latter, but Duval 
a French Protestant clergyman] apologized for our 
lunder, and explained to us that when saluting we must 
always kiss the senior lady first and leave the girls and 
children to the last; after dinner it was considered suffi- 
cient to kiss the hostess only in recognition of the hos- 
pitality received.” 
Thereafter, he adds, he and all his travelling com- 
panions, with the exception of one who could not 
be prevailed upon, complied most scrupulously 
with the rules of etiquette. 

Bethlen moved in the best society in London. 
He was received by Charles II. “ in publica solenni 
audientia ” surrounded by a throng of noblemen ; 
he called on the “Dux Eboracensis, Rupertus 
Palatinus Rheni,” and many noblemen of high 
rank. At Oxford he was entertained and made 
very much of by the professors, who, he informs 
us, spoke Latin with difficulty. In fact everybody 
in England, he tells us, considered it a great tor- 
ture to be obliged to speak Latin, and he was 
therefore compelled to air his broken English, 
which he had picked up at Leyden under the 
tuition of a poor Englishman. 

I have known that passage relating to the cus- 
tom of kissing for some time, but have hitherto 
always treated it as a“ traveller's tale.” Recently, 
however, I found it again alluded to in a German 
writer, who gives Erasmus of Rotterdam as his 
authority. L. L. K. 

See ‘ Erasmus on Kissing,’ 6* S. vii. 69, 93, 116; viii. 
ssl xi. 92, 

Erratum Inpex To Serigs, Vor. 
anp GeneraL InpEx.—In the index to the Sixth 
Series, under ‘‘ Proverbs and Phrases,” the third 
reference to ‘Green Baize Road’ should be 220 
instead of 200. The same correction is necessary 
in the index to vol. xi., Sixth Series; and under 
‘* Mershall, J.,” should be added ‘‘ Green Baize 
Road,” 220. W. E. Bucktey. 


Eeyprian Hrerocrams on EnGuisH Picrores. 
—One of the most familiar Egyptian hierograms 
is that of a globe with wings, with sometimes a 
rod entwined by two serpents—the caduceus of 
Mercury. In Brydges’s ‘ Peers of James L.,’ p. 394, 
there is an engraving of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, and his wife, Mary Tudor, sister of King 
Henry VIII. The lady holds this emblem in her 
right hand, and it is surmounted by a cross bar 
resting on the serpents’ heads, From the extreme 
points of the bar depend little balls. Among the 
pictures at Longleat there is one of Francis I. and 
his wife, Eleanor of Austria, in which the lady is 
represented holding the same emblem slightly 
varied. The <~, more like a pineapple or 
artichoke, and at the ends of the cross bar hang 
what ap to be two little bells. It has been 


suggested that in this picture it may be meant 
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as an emblem of the Peace of Cambray (“La 
Paix des Dames”), which was concladed in 1529, 
the same year in which these two high personages 
were married. But this explanation does not fit 
the other picture, because Charles Brandon and 
Mary Tudor had nothing to do with the Peace of 
Cambray, and were married fourteen years before 
it, viz, in 1515. The two pictures are very much 
alike as to the attitude of the parties, and in both 
of them there is a fool or jester in the background. 
In the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. viii. p. 136 
(8vo0. edition), is an article headed ‘The Quack’s 
Academy ; or, Dunce’s Direction,’ in which (among 
others) this piece of instruction is given :— 
“Secondly, like Mercury, you must alway carry a 
Caduceus, or conjuring Japan in your hand, capped with 
a civet-box: with which you must walk with gravity as 
in deep contemplation upon the arbitrement between life 
and death,” 
Were Egyptian hierograms in fashion among the 
ladies in Henry VIII.’s reign as mere ornaments, 
or had they any serious meaning ? J. E. J. 


Sir Francis WALSINGHAM AND THE ‘ARCANA 
Avtica.’—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. x. 290, there is an 
interesting note on this little volume, ascribed to 
Walsingham, at least as the translator. Thirty- 
four years have elapsed since that note was written, 
and in the interval the author of the original work, 
said to have been written in French, may have 
been discovered. Is it now known who wrote it? 
May it not have been Walsingham’s own? With 
the exception of his numerous letters, printed in 
Digges’s ‘ Compleat Ambassador ’ (1655-1691), the 
only accredited writings of Sir Francis Walsingham 
are his brief essays entitled‘ Anatomizing of Honesty, 
Ambition, and Fortitude,’ printed amongst Sir 
Robert Cotton’s ‘ Posthumia’ in 1651, and re- 
printed in the ‘Somers Tracts,’ vol. i. These 
essays were written in 1590. 

It is quite possible that Walsingham wrote the 
‘Arcana Aulica,’ and it is in keeping with his 
subtle and politic character that he should repre- 
sent the work as a translation, or that he should 
lead others to think so. Was not his motto, video 
et taceo? There is a French translation of the 
‘Arcana Aulica,’ rendered directly from the English 
copy, entitled ‘Maximes Politiques de Walsing- 
ham,’ and published at Amsterdam in 1717. This 
is in the fourth volume of a work entitled “ Memoires 
et Instructions pour les Ambassadeurs, ou Lettres 
et Negotiations de Walsingham, Secretaire d’Etat, 
sous Elizabeth, &c. Traduit de l’Anglois. Seconde 
Edition.” 

Sir Francis died at his town house in Seething 
Lane, London, April 6, 1590. Most biographers 
add, “so r that his friends were obliged to 
bury him in St. Paul's late at night in the most 
private manner.” But night funerals were not un- 
usual at this period, and were not necessarily an 
indi of poverty. To be interred by torch- 


light would be regarded as a mark of honour. 
Besides Sir Francis had a monument and an elabo- 
rate epitaph in old St. Paul’s, preserved in “ 
dale, which he would hardly have had if 
executors had no estate to administer. 
J. 
EricraM.—The following has been, I believe, 
— by Wordsworth, but the date has not 
given for his appearance, viz., April 14-16, 
1726, St. James's Evening Post. It was speedily 
copied by the other newspapers :— 
On the Bursar of S. John’s College, Oxford, cutting 
down a fine row of trees, 
Indulgent Nature to each kind bestows 
A secret instinct to discern its foes. 
The , a silly bird, avoids the fox, 
Lambe fly from wolves, and sailors steer from rocks ; 
A the — as his fate foresees, 
And a like antipathy to trees. 
James E. Toorotp Rocers. 


(See 7" S, vi. 347.)—I h 

learned and valued correspondent Mr. Sneshes 
will not think me intrusive if I suggest that the 
local authorities have imposed a fictitious name on 
the place where he resides. We are familiar with 
the oe St. John of a or Bletshoe, but 
in Burke's ‘Armory’ another spelling occurs, 
namely, Bletsho. I have no teak that we was 
the word originally intended to designate the road, 
and that by some mistake the ¢ was changed into 
t. Bletsho is a recognized name ; Bleisho seems 
to be nonsense, J. Drxon, 


Programme. — We write anagram, diagram, 
honogram, telegram, cryptogram, monogram, &c. 
ay, in some recent scientific works gram is 
already found in lieu of gramme. Why not dis- 
card the two useless letters at the end of the = 


programme ? L. L. 


Queries. 


We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


— There are certain utensils 
used in cheese-making called chesford and chessel. 
I should be glad to know exactly what these are, 
and whether any more likely derivation for them 
can be suggested than the current conjecture that 
they are respectively corruptions of cheese-fat and 
cheese well. The forms chessart, cheswirt, chizzard, 
and kaisart are also given by Jamieson as variants 
of chessford, and make its derivation from cheese- 
fat still less likely. We want early instances for 
all these words. J. A. MurraY. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Book or Martrrs.—Will any one give me the 
title and date of a small, thin quarto book of 
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martyrs in which Bishop Hooper is related to have 
taken refuge from the persecution of the Six 
Articles at Sutton Court, under the protection of 
Sir John St. Loe, of whose family the Hoopers 
were retainers? A copy of the book was here forty 
years ago, but has been lost. 

EpwarpD STRacHeEY. 
Sutton Court, Pensford, Bristol. 


Heratpic: QuarTerincs or Sir Tomas 
More.—The Chancellor and his father, Sir John 
More, and their descendants bore Quarterly 1 and 
4, More ; 2 and 3, Arg., on a chev. between three 
unicorns’ heads erased sa, as many bezants. To 
what family do these arms belong ; and when were 
they acquired by the Mores? Sir John’s grand- 
mother was Johanna, daughter of John Leycester. 
The arms in question are not hers. Who did his 
father, John More, marry ; or, rather, who was Sir 
John’s mother? Any information as to these arms 
or the ancestors of Sir John and Sir Thomas More 
will be thankfully received by 

Cot. Moors, C.B. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


‘Tue Cross Roaps: a Romance or Rear 
Lirs.’—I have in my library a matilated copy of 
a book with this title. The covers and title-page 
being lost, I can obtain no clue to the name of 
author or publisher. The work was written in 
French, probably between 1820 and 1830, during 
the peated of the Restoration. As I am anxious to 
obtain it in the original, I should be much obliged 
for any information on the subject. 

Craven Smith, M.D, 

Cravensea, Torquay. 


“Nikce A LA MODE DE Bretacye.” 
—Whby are the daughter of a first cousin and the 
first cousin of a parent so called ? 

Roxpert Prerpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“ THERE ’S A DIFFERENCE I WEEN.”—Some fifty 
years ago a worthy and witty baronet of this county 
used to sing a comic song describing the impostures 
practised by the various classes of beggars. The 
first verse was as follows :— 

There's a difference I ween 

"Twixt a beggar and a queen, 

Ard I'll tell you the reason why— 

or TunK beggar 

Nor be half so happy as I. . 
Then follows a chorus (which I forget) to the effect 
that it is all sham and imposture. I have never 
seen the song in print, and being anxious to pos- 
sess the whole of it, I shall feel greatly indebted if 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ will kindly send 
me direct a copy of the song or inform me where 


it is to be met with. 
Wituam Ke ty, F.S.A. 


Grorn’s Lecture 1n Lonpoy.—Dr. G. 
Dannebl, in his essay on ‘Low German Language 
and Literature’ (Berlin, 1875), mentions by the 
way a lecture delivered in London by Klaus Groth, 
the celebrated Low German writer and poet. Has 
this lecture been published either in English or 
in German; and where ? H. Gaipoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris, 


Tuomas Dray.—Information concerning the 
Thomas Dray who wrote ‘ Chronic Diseases,’ 8vo., 
1772, will be gratefully received. D. VaAuve. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S, 


Mosicat Taste 1n Birps.—A correspondent 
of the Essex Naturalist in the current number of 
that journal says:— « 

“ For two successive days last week, while playing the 
organ in the school chapel, a robin has come in through 
the open door, attracted, I can hardly doubt, by the 
music. The bird has come and sat on a choir seat 
behind me, at a distance of about three feet from my 
shoulder, and sang as if on a tree in the openair. The 
louder I played, the more vigorously it sang, and ap- 
parently thoroughly enjoyed it; if ever I left off playing, 
it ceased singing also. Occasionally it would fly down to 
- west end and then come up again and sing by my 
side,” 

Can any of your readers give similar instances of 
musical taste in birds ? OnEsIPHORUS., 


Worxmen’s Ectocurs.—Recalling the times 
“when every trade was a mystery and had its own 
guardian saint,” Coleridge adds (‘The Friend,’ 
1818, iii. 82):— 

“There are not many things in our elder popular 
literature, more interesting to me than those contests, or 
Ameebean Eclogues between workmen for the superior 
worth and dignity of their several callings, which used 
to be sold at our village fairs, in stitched sheets, neither 
untitled nor undecorated, though without the superfluous 
cost of a separate title-page.” 

A reference to any collection of these, either 
originals or in reprint would oblige. J. D. ©. 


AmsterDaM BoursE oPpEN TO CHILDREN.— 
Some few years ago, in passing through the streets 
of Amsterdam near the Bourse, I saw a number 
of children and adults standing about the entrance 
to that building, and heard a terrible noise of shout- 
ing and the blatant playing upon toy musical in- 
struments by boys and girls inside; and as I saw 
so many passing in and out, I ventured to enter 
myself, and endeavoured to ascertain what it 
was all about. Upon asking a looker-on like 
myself, he told me in Dutch, which I could most 
imperfectly understand, that it was to commemorate 
some noble deed performed by a lad many years 
ago, who, upon being asked how he should be 
recompensed, expressed a wish that the Bourse 
might be thrown open one day in every year for 
the children of Amsterdam to disport themselves 
as I have above described. Can any of your 
readers give me a more perfect narration of this 
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affair, as my imperfect knowledge of the lan 
rendered it very difficult for me to understand the 
explanation my informant so kindly gave me ? 
xo. O, Pratt. 
Norwich, 


Braprorp Famity.—Would any of the de- 
scendants of the marriage of Jane Bradford (who 
was the daughter of John Bradford, of Falmer, 
Sussex, yeoman, and died 1749) and Humphrey 
Payne, of Brighton, favour me with any notes they 
may of her family, for a history of the 
name which I am compiling? 

J. G, Braprorp. 

157, Dalston Lane, E. 

{ Answers may be sent direct. ] 


Tennyson's J. S.—Who was the J. S. to whom 

Lord Tennyson addressed his poem :— 
The wind that beats the mountain blows 
More softly round the open wold ? 

I had always thought it was John Sterling ; but 
I find that Sterling had but one brother, and that 
brother survived him. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Parxry.—Can any one tell me the derivation of 
this word, applied to a kind of cake eaten by 
Lancashire people on November 5? I am told 
that it has no plural, unless “parkin cakes” is 
equal toone. I should be pleased, too, to hear the 
origin of the custom. I am almost a stranger in 
the North, and am away from books of reference. 


Brooklands. 
[See S. viii. 494.) 


Liquip Gas,—In Macready’s ‘Diary’ of Aug. 31, 
1838, there is the following : “ Went to the City 
with Bradwell and Brydone to see the newly in- 
vented light, the liquid gas ; was much pleased with 
it.” And on the following day there is an entry 
about “A Mr. Ashford called, on the part of the 
Liquid Gas Company.” Any particulars of this 
would be interesting. E us. 

St. John’s Wood. 


or _Yorx.—Is there any work on 
the Archbishops of York corresponding to Hook’s 
* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury’ ? 

ALPHA. 


Tomas Lawson, the Quaker botanist, some- 
time priest of Rampside, was the son of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Lucy Lawson. Can one of your readers 
trace the pedigree further, and add particulars of 
his parents’ lives ? Q V. 


Iyrants NEveR Laven.—“ Infants for nearly 
three weeks after their birth do not laugh when 
awake; but when asleep they both laugh and cry.” 
This is quoted as the opinion of Olympiodorus, 


and adduced as a proof of the istence of the 


human soul. To which of the seven or eight 
Olympiodori should it be attributed ; and is there 
any foundation 


Harvest Horn. — A writer in the ‘ Hert- 
fordshire Notes and Queries,’ published in the 
Herts Mercury of September 15 last, states, 
‘The custom of horn-blowing during harvest 
operations is, I believe, one peculiar to Hertford- 
shire.” I shall be glad to know if this is the case. 
I have often heard the harvest horn in East Herts, 
but, so far as I can remember, not elsewhere. 

Henri Le Lossicet. 


Wroppetix. — At an old moated farmhouse, 
now known as Willeigh, or Walley, Hall, are the 
remains of a chapel, going by the name of Lady 
Wyddelin’s Chapel ; and very old residents assert 
they have tradition that preaching was done there, 
It is situate in the parish of Fairstead, near Witham. 
Who was Lady Wryddelin or Widelin, or her an- 
cestry and descendants? Local histories furnish 
no clue, and I have searched peerages in vain. I 
shall be glad to learn of her or of the chapel. 

C. 

Colchester, 


Mercury.—In Lincolnshire a ble com- 
monly called “mercury” is constantly served at 
the dinner table. Can any reader tell me what is 
its scientific name? I have never seen it in use 
elsewhere. H, T. F. 

Wigan. 


A Socrery or Kaspatists.—Johann Falk 
succeeded to the directorate of a secret society of 
students of the Kabbalah about 1810, in London, 
I believe. Its name was “Chabrah Zereh aur 
bokher,” as nearly as Hebrew can be put into 
English. The late Eliphaz Levi, of Paris, was 
concerned in it later on. Is this society still in 
existence ? Gustav Momsen. 


‘ Atopg,’ Paintine sy GrorcE Romyey.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether this 
picture was painted in oils or in water colours, and 
also where it now is? The engravings of it are 
rare, and fetch a considerable price. 

W. Ayyetrs WELLS. 


Beans Leap-yean.—Some time ago & 
Worcestershire girl informed me than an old 
woman at Harthobury had told her that all the 
beans this year had grown upside down because it 
was leap-year. I have very recently received & 
letter from an old Northumberland borderer, an 
unsophisticated Cheviot “herd,” and he happens 
to say, curiously enough, “The beans is all upside 
down in the pod in the feelds, the fe gs thinks it 
very strange.” So doJ; and I be obliged 


by any one kindly helping me to an explanation. 
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As the belief seems to extend from Northumber- 
land to the Midlands, possibly it is well known. 
What movements amongst the beans can have 
given rise to such a notion ? 
ALGERNON GissING. 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 
[See ‘Leap-Year Folk-lore,’ 7%» 204. 


Uscre.—Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me the origin of the word uncle as applied to 


a Georce CO. Prarrt. 
orwich 
[See 3" 8, iii. 471. 


Jack Hackman.— Was there a portrait of Hack- 
man sketched by Rev. William Peters, R.A., and 
engraved ; and under what circumstances ? 

Esoracum. 


Tae Derinition or A Provers.—At 7" §, vi. 
332 the Rev. Joun Pickrorp says, “ Earl Russell, 
it is known, well defined a proverb as ‘the wisdom of 
many expressed by the wit of one,” but I have 
seen this definition ascribed to Archbishop 
Whateley. Which of these is the author? 
Sandro Panza says, “ Proverbs are short sentences 
drawn from long and wise experiences.” Perhaps 
‘N. & Q’ can aid in fixing the parentage of the 
first of these definitions. J. W. ALison. 

Stratford, E. 


Jupce Best: Great Mixp.—Analogous to the 
escapades chronicled in ‘Curiosities of Cataloguing’ 
(7 S. v. 505; vi. 54) is a mistake in a legal 
index. Under the title “Best (Judge)” we find 
the words “great mind ” with reference to a certain 

e. Turning to that ‘Page we read that “ Judge 
t had a great mind to commit a certain man 
for contempt of court.” Though confident that I 
have met with this blunder as above described, 
I am obliged to beg readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ to whom 
T seldom look in vain, to tell me where to look for 


what I lack. James D, 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


_Brocraray.—Where is it possible to find any 
biographical information about Prince Adalbert of 
Prussia, who wrote a voyage, translated into Eng- 
lish with this title: “Travels of the Prince Adal- 
bert of Prussia in the South of Europe and Brazil, 
with a Voyage to the Amazon and the Xiugn, 
translated by Sir R. H. Schomburgk and J. R. 
Taylor. London, Bogue, 1849, 2 vols. 8vo., with 
maps and plates”? The prince had as a fellow 
traveller a Count Bismark, lieutenant of dragoons. 
Was this latter a relative of the great Chancellor ? 
Can I have any information about his family? 

E. P 


AvuTHors oF Quotations 
By the banks of a murmuring stream an elderly gentle- 


On the top o 
i top of his head was his wi top of bis wi 
was his hat, W. Hau, 


Replies. 
STROUD AS A PLACE-NAME, 
(7" §. vi. 187, 309, 357.) 

Cayon Taytor in rifling Forstemann’s article 
on struot has converted what is merely a conjecture 
into a definite assertion, and he does not tell us 
that Forstemann did not know the grounds for Vil- 
mar’s giving this word the meaning of “waste.” The 
connexion of this word with the O.E. verb striadan, 
which has aroused the ire of A. L. M., is due to 
Canon Tartor, who has added to his recklessness 
by telling us that the Stort is connected with the 
strat of the Thiiringian river Un-striit, and that 
this must be kept entirely distinct from the O.H.G. 
struot, although Férstemann connects the Thiirin- 
gian river-name with struot, The old forms of the 
Un-striit show that it is from *strdd, the earlier 
form of O.H.G. struot. How an 0O.E. stréd could 
produce the modern Stort Canon TaYLor does not 
condescend to inform us. 

Schade gives to O.H.G. struot the meaning of 
“swamp, fen, or reedy ground,” and suggests that 
Un-striit was originally a stretch of marshy ground 
drained by the One, and that as this marshy land 
became cultivated the name was gradually restricted 
to the river. I think that this must be somethin 
like the history of the Gloucestershire Stroud. 
have searched in vain for an early mention of the 
town of Stroud, and I cannot help thinking that it 
derives its name either from the Stroud river or the 
Stroud Valley. There is a“ manerium de Strodes” 
in a charter of 1199 in the Charter Rolls, p. 3, but 
this is clearly not the Gloucestershire Stroud. But 
I think that the “wood of the Strode” (“ boscus 
de la Strode”) granted to Richard de Muscegros 
in 1200 (id., 51b) must, from the tee’s name, 
be the site of Stroud. There is a Robert of Stroode, 
a regarder of Dean Forest in 1338 (‘Cartul. S. Petri 
Glouc.,’ vol. iii. p. 235), who in all probability de- 
rived his name from the Stroud, whatever it was. 
This orthography points to an O.E. *strdd, and 
this, I think, is the source of this name. 

I have several examples of this word from the 
O.E. charters, which show that strdd was a neuter 
noun of the o-declension.* It seems to mean 
either marshy ground or ground covered with 
brushwood. 

1. aD. 889, ‘ Cart. Sax.,’ ii. 202, 13 (tenth cen- 
tury copy): “ Hee sunt prata que ad illam per- 
tinent, i[d est] et [=at] Bioccan lea, and an sus 
healfe strodes an cyninges medum.” This appears 
to be the Kentish Strood. 

2. a.p. 938, ‘ Cart. Sax.,’ ii. 442, 34: “ andlang 


* It may, as Schade suggests of the 0.H.G. form, have 
been originally a u-stem like fléd, “flood.” His sug- 
gested connexion with the root sreu, “ flow,” is based 
upon the now abandoned idea that the d of the Gothic 


flédus represents an original au (=ou). 
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dices on pet strod; east andlang strodes ; of pam 
strode on Wederangrafe[s] scagan” (at Rimpton, 
Somerset). As scaga (“shaw”) sometimes means 
“ marsh,” strdd can here hardly have that meaning. 
But it adjoins the scaga. 

3. A.D. 956, id., iii. 106, 8: “ andlang dicfes] utt 
purh wynna wudu on strod norSweard.” Another 
form of the boundaries in No. 2. It will be noticed 
that a wood occurs between the ditch and the strdd, 
which wood may have been reckoned as part of the 
strdd of No. 2. From the strdd the boundaries go 
to the boundary haw (‘‘ mer-haga ”), thence in the 
field by the “ wyrttruma” (tree-root) to Wederan- 
graf: so that it is evident many things are omitted 
in the perambulation of No. 2. 

4. a.vd. 956, id., iii. 144, 2: Strod-wic, one of 
the den-stows at Annington, Sussex. Like the 
den-béru of Kentish charters, these were probably 
woods for feeding swine. 

5. A.D. 972, Earle, ‘Land Charters,’ 447, 19 
(contemp. charter?): ‘‘of Beorwoldes sxtan on 
hagan geat ; of hagan geate on secg ae: strod ; 
of secg I[e]ahes strode on troh hrycg” (at Powick, 
co. Worc.). The strdd is here connected with a 
sedge-lea near the Severn, which seems to favour 
Schade’s definition. 

One is tempted to compare the O.N. stor’, 
** plantation, land overgrown with brushwood,’ 
but the metathesis forbids its equation with strdd. 
This stor’, whose history I do not know, was 
used in the old woodlands of Sherwood Forest, 
and is still preserved in Dale-stortb, near Mans- 
field. W. H. Srevenson. 


Considering that the O.H.G. bruot corresponds 
to the N.H.G. brut and the English ome per 
that the O.H.G. buode corresponds to the N.H.G. 
bude and the English booth, I fail to see why the 
O.H.G. struot and the N.H.G. strut (struth) should 
not correspond to the English Strood, or, as it is 
sometimes written, Stroud, a name which as La 
Stroud can be traced back to 1304. At all events, 
till a better explanation has been proposed it may 
hold the ground. It is, moreover, quite certain 
that many Teutonic words must have existed in 
Old English of which there is no trace in our 
literary records. Some have lingered on in the 
English dialects, and of the former existence of 
others there is abundant evidence in local names. 
There are many English names which can be 
readily explained by their continental analogues, 
though our Anglo-Saxon dictionaries fail to throw 
any light on their meaning. 

But I venture to think it is ible to be too 
pedantic about our vowels, as well as about some 
other things. Doubtless if the Old High Germans 
had been as well acquainted with O.H.G. as 
A. L. M. they might possibly have spelt their lan- 
guage as he spells it, and have accented their vowels 
properly, and distinguished between their 1 stems 


and their wo stems, and minded their Grimm’s law ; 
all which things if they had done they would have 
saved us much trouble and perplexity. As it is, 
however, we have to deal with facts as well as 
with scientific theories about facts, and as a 
fact I find, for example, the modern name Un- 
strut is spelt in fifteen different ways in docu- 
ments not later than the beginning of the 
eleventh century. I find the forms Unstrut, Un- 
struot, Unstruoth, Unstruoht, Unstrot, Unstrod,. 
Unstred, Unstrhut, and seven more. I find an 
O.H.G. uo answering in N.H.G. names to seven 
and an Old English 6 to eight different vowel 
sounds in the corresponding modern words. 

The contemporaneous variations in old docu- 
ments should be instructive, especially to pedants. 


‘Thus in proper names occurring in one and the 


same document I have found ¢ interchanged with 
a, i, et, ai, and 0; a@ with at, ¢, and 0; o with a, ¢, 
and u; ¢ with e, et, oi, and at; and et with e, 4, 
oi, and ai. Naturally the uncertainty with which 
the vowels are employed is greater in local or per- 
sonal names than in the literary dialects. Though 
the speech of Baden and the Palatinate is now 
High German, the local names are largely of Low 
German character and origin. Tacitus tells us that 
the Angli were Suevi, and there is a district near 
Heidelberg which was called the Angladegau. 
Hence it is not difficult to understand why Swa- 
bian and Allemannic names often conform to the 
phonetic laws of English, and not to those of Ger- 
map. We find much the same difficulty and the 
same explanation when we come to deal with 
Angle and Saxon names in England. Names of 
the same meaning are pronounced very differently 
in different counties. 

So when A. L. M. speaks of English he ought to 
tell us whether he means the real English of our 
Yorkshire dales, with its broad vowels, or the 
Saxon of Wessex, or the mincing high polite of the 
cockney dialect. What is true for one is not true 
for the others, The subject is wider and the 
anomalies greater than A. L. M, seems to think. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


Tae Prinrer’s Cuapet (7* vi. 364).—Ma. 
Braypes has started anew a subject of discussion 
which was unsuccessfully raised by “ingenious 
Hone” (‘ Every-Day Book,’ i, col. 1133, &c.) and 
revived by C. H. Timperley (‘ History of Print- 
ing,’ 8vo., 1842, 514, &c.), who made free use of 
Moxon’s ‘ Mechanical Exercises’ (3 vols., 4to., 
1677, ’83, 96), from which publication, as Mr. 
Biaypes remarks, Randle Holme (‘ Academy of 
Armory,’ fol., Chester, 1688) also derived most 
of his technical information concerning the art of 
printing. Hone, in particular, made a strenuous 
effort to procure information “from chapels, or in- 
dividuals belonging to them,” concerning “ any 
or present laws, or usages, or other matters of 


| 
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interest connected with printing”; but it does not 
appear from his subsequent publications that he 
was able to arouse the interest of the fraternity suffi- 
ciently to induce any intelligent printer to take up 
his challenge. And, as time rolls on, this sort of 
literary material will become more and more diffi- 
cult of gathering. Steam and stereotyping have 
revolutionized printing ; the old customs have in 

measure died out; and the grave and reverend 
men who practised them in their youth, and who 
alone could tell this generation anything trust- 
worthy about them, are fast fading away to join 
Mr. Weller the s hman, Tom Smart the 
bagman, and Boniface the landlord, in the realm of 
shadows where Fiction sits enthroned as king. If 
any of them are yet to be found, search must be 
made in the office of some old weekly (provincial) 
newspaper, supposing that there may yet exist one 
which has escaped the all-consuming greed of the 
political limited liability company. Such a paper, 
established in the Midlands whilst the last century 
was young, it was my fortune to edit during many 
years of pleasant toil with a thoroughly old- 
fashioned staff. Our overseer had grown grey in 
his position of responsibility and trust, and his 
sons (also in the office) were becoming elderly 
printers under the supervision of their sire. The 
old gentleman served his time, I think, with Luke 
Hansard, and had worked with Perry in the palmy 
days of the Morning Chronicle; he was venerable, 
slow, and sure, and he was filled with a sense of 
the dignity of his craft and of its immeasurable 
superiority over every other calling. Letters ad- 
dressed to “The Father of the Chapel,” which 
found their way from time to time into the edi- 
torial bag, were handed to him without question ; 
and these were mostly begging appeals from needy 
brethren. He was fond of impressing the newly- 
entered apprentices with the advantage they held 
over mere tradesmen and artisans, in belonging to 
so ancient and honourable a calling as that of 
printing ; telling them that “in olden time, when 
none but the privileged classes were permitted to 
go armed, the compositors wore swords by their 
sides (being gentlemen by virtue of their art, and 
because the first compositor was a knight) and sat 
at case, to mark the distinction between themselves 
and ordinary mechanics, who stand to their work” ! 
I have many times been questioned by our comps. 
concerning these matters, but could only reply that 
I could not answer for the swords, though there is 
good evidence in old woodcuts depicting printing- 
office interiors to prove that the sixteenth-century 
comp. “sat at case.” Our old overseer is my autho- 
rity for saying that a printer's “ chapel” is not the 
office itself, nor is it necessarily composed of all 
who work at case and press therein; as for “‘ com- 
a apprentice may be a companion, 
rat he does not rank among those whom Bailey 
(‘English Dict.,’ 1748) calls ‘‘ Chapelonians ” (de- 


fining the word, “‘ Members of a Printing-Office 
after they have paid a certain fee”) until he has 
served his time and become a journeyman. A com- 
panionship, in the modern use of the term, is the 
temporary union of two or more compositors in the 
setting up of some particular piece of work, which 
is distributed to them in “ takes” (under certain 
rules and regulations) by the overseer; and it 
has nothing to do with the chapel, unless one of the 
comps., conceiving himself wronged by his fellows, 
‘calls a chapel” to adjudicate upon the matter iu 
dispute. Thus, according to ancient custom, 

“ An apprentice when he is bound pays half-a-crown to 
the Chapel ; and when he is made free another half-crown, 
but yet is no member of the Chapel ; and, if he continue 
to work journeywork in the same house, he pays another 
half-crown, and is then a member of the Chapel.” 
Although I cannot admit the analogy of comps., 
or companions, amongst printers, with ‘ knights 
companions attending a chapter of their order,” I 
quite agree with Mr. Buapss in thinking that the 
word chapel as used by printers has a common 
origin with the word chapter employed in an 

iastical or masonic sense. 
ALFRED WALLIS. 

‘American Notes anD Querigs’: ‘THE OLD 
or Royat Descent’ (7" S$. vi. 259 
332, 392).—One always feels proud of drawing « 
reviewer out of his hole, though I am sorry to have 
done it by creating a suspicion that I was in o 
hurry to write him down a fool. I do not think I 
deserve that: a man’s memory may make such a 
slip as I thought the reviewer's had without his 
being a fool. Otherwise there would be a great 
many more fools in the world than there are. 
There are plenty as it is, and I suppose I am one 
of them, for I do not even now see that the re- 
viewer's words at p. 259 show that he knew of the 
descent of the Princess Regent of Bavaria. It 
seems to my folly that for them to do so he must 
have defined ‘‘ Maria Theresa I.” as such princess. 
However, it is no use arguing this point: a more 
interesting point is the remote cause of the mis- 
apprehension between the American writer, the 
English reviewer, and myself. And that, I think, 
is what (in my experience, at least) causes very 
many misapprehensions ; the crediting people with 
strict and categorical language when they intend no 
such thing. It is quite clear that when the Ameri- 
can writer wrote of “the old English rales of royal 
descent ” he meant nothing more than that rule, or 
law, or custom of descent (whatever we may choose 
to call it) which was altered by 12 & 13 Will. IIL, 
c. 3, and which unaltered would have placed 
“ Maria Theresa I.” on the English throne. But 
the English reviewer ignores this plain fact, and 
goes about to find a legal meaning for the words 
** the old English rules,” &c. This second fact I 
do not perceive, and so I put the only other pos- 
sible interpretation on the reviewer's words, and 
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bring a charge of forgetfulness against him which 
he really does not deserve, and for which I am 
sure I offer him all = apology he can wisb. 


Warren, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. . 


It is so important to keep the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
free from error, that I need no further excuse for 
noting a slip (under the above title) of very great 
consequence in the minds of an increasing number 
of loyal people. “The Lady Maria Theresa,” who 
would, but for the Act of Settlement, be sovereign 
of these realms as heiress of the eldest line of the 
house of Stuart, is spoken of as “the wife of the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria.” This is not correct. 
The Prince Regent married a Princess Augusta. 
“The Lady Maria Theresa” is the wife of the 
Prince Regent’s eldest son. I write only to pre- 
vent possible confusion through a no doubt acci- 
dental slip; but may I, on the larger question, 
suggest that the English rules of royal descent are 
not the less ‘‘ old” and valid because the period 
previous to their universal acceptance was, of 
course, older still ? R. E, Franciuion. 

21, Regent's Park Terrace, N.W. 


The niece of the late Duke of Modena and heiress 
of the Stuarts (as also of our Tudor and Plantagenet 
sovereigns) is not the wife of the Regent of Bavaria, 
but of his eldest son, Prince Louis of Bavaria. She 
was born July 2, 1849, and married February 20, 
1868. Her eldest son, Prince Rupert, was born 
May 18, 1869. 

H. Murray Lang, Chester Herald. 

Florence. 


A Forry-rirst (7 §. vi. 305).—The 
prolific family, the tombstone of one of whose 
members is quoted by Anon., was Hookes, not 
Hooker. His pedigree gives the date of his death 
in accordance with the inscription, but does not 
corroborate the rest of its marvels. His father, 
William Hookes, of Conway (who died 1587), had 
three wives, and may have had forty children by 
them ; but two only, Nicholas and Jane, are re- 
corded. Nicholas, again, had two wives, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William ap Richard, and Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Griffith. I cannot say how 
many children they brought him; but no more than 
eight appear to the credit of the first and but four 
to the second. I believe none of his descendants 
is in existence. Henry Hucks Gisss. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park, 


I can “cap” the remarkable case of forty-one 
children of one mother given by Anon. at the 
above reference. In the Frescobaldi Palace, in 
Florence, there is, or was, a portrait of the Lady 
Dianora Frescobaldi, on the canvas of which is an 
inscription stating that she was the mother of fifty- 
two children. The fact is also mentioned in a 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, work on 


obstetric medicine. I have somewhere a note of 
the title and author of the book named, and could 
no doubt recover it or learn it anew if any Notes- 
and-Queryite is curious about it. 

T. Apotraus 


Budleigh Salterton. 
Lestock (6 S. vi. 287).—Some of the icu- 
lars given by Mr. Borte about Admiral Lestock 


are new to me, and are valuable original matter : 
some are, I believe, capable of correction. The 
fact is that there were two Richard Lestocks, father 
and son, The father, though called admiral in Lord 
Stanhope’s ‘ History,’ is not so described on his 
tomb. [ extract from Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire,’ 
vol. ii. p. 128, a part of his account of Ashton 
Church. On the north side of the altar is a mural 
monument of white marble. Beneath the inscrip- 
tion are swords, spears, &c., and above it Azure, a 
chevron between three larks or, Lestock, sur- 
mounted by the heads of two cherubim. I have 
visited the church: the execution is excellent, there 
is no crest, The inscription runs :— 
To the memory of Captain 
Richard Lestock Sen". 
Justice of the Peace for 
the County of Middlesex, 

who was buried 

near this Place 

May ye 12% 1713 

in the 71" Year 

of his Age. 

This brave captain broke the boom at the taking 
of Vigo, where many officers acquired considerable 
prize-money. I do not know how he came to be 
connected with Ashton. I have always supposed 
him to be one of an obscure family of the parish of 
Stepney, and the early date of his birth seems to 
make doubtful the story Mr. Bore has received 
as to his origin. 

He certainly had two sons: the first, Jarrett, or 
Gerard, who left no son. His daughter and heir 
married Thomas Hayward, Vicar of Garstang and 
Master of Warrington School. She was my grand- 
father’s mother, and on my grandfather's book- 
plate I observe that he quarters the arms of Lestock 
with his own. The German family, the Von 
L’Estocqs, may perhaps recognize the device. The 
second son of Captain Lestock was Richard, the 
distinguished admiral. Lord Stanhope draws an 
unpleasing picture of his disposition. His story, 
told in a multitude of pamphlets, shows that he 
came off with flying colours in his contest with 
Admiral Matthews. The affair had a political cast, 
and Lestock’s portrait is at Holland House among 
those of the friends of Henry Fox. 

His last service was when he took General St. 
Clare and a land force to the invasion of Brittany, 
when he had on board no less a personage than 
David Hume, the historian of the misadventure. I 
suspect from what Lord Stanhopesayson the occasion 
that the admiral may have married imprudently. 
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If I |knew to what persons the articles of silver 
were left I could perhaps say whether they were 
connected by marriage with these Lestocks. As 
the will of Mrs. Lestock is dated so early as 1741, 
while the admiral’s is not dated till 1746, it would 
seem likely that the uxorious man described by 
Lord Stanhope made over his estate to his wife, 
possibly in expectation of some violent death.~ 
Hewry Honter. 
Avenue House, Bournemouth, 


Parcument Witts (6@ S, v. 110, 237, 378; 
7 §. vi. 197, 319).—I happen to know an in- 
stance in real life in which the will of a man of 
large property was hunted for in vain for many 
days, owing to the family imagining that the 
object of their search must necessarily be a parch- 
ment document. The flair of a man of law soon 
enabled him to run it to earth in the humble 
paper form in which it had all along been lying 
under the eyes of the seekers. R. H. Busx. 


Dictionary Desiperata §. vi. 267).—In 
*N. & Q.,’ 3S. vii. 465, Mr. S. Repmonp speaks 
of the eminent comedian David Rees introducing 
the phrase “That’s the cheese” into Dublin in 
the ‘ Evil Eye,’ and of the explanation of its origin 
which he himself gave, which is confirmed at the 
same reference by Mr. J.S. Guass. In 3" 8, viii. 
39 there is an extract from a work recently pub- 
lished (1865), ‘Stray Leaves from the Diary of an 
Indian Officer, in which “Just the cheez” is 
assigned to an “ Hisdoostanee origin.” 

Ep. MARsHALL. 

Charley.—According to Maitland’s ‘ History of 
London,’ vol. i. p. 259, the “ standing watch, as at 
present” (1756), was substituted for the old 
“marching watch” in Elizabeth’s reign. The 
Common Council increased the number of watch- 


men when the City was at feud with Charles I, | *! 


but I do not find any mention of a radical change 
in his reign. See also Harrison’s ‘ History.’ 
J. F. Manserou. 
Liverpool, 


To give cheek instead of lips to kiss. 
Harrington's ‘ Epigrams,’ iii, 3, 1615. 
There can hardly be a doubt of the double sense 
here. However, if there is, here is an earlier and 
unmistakable instance, which I am surprised to 
find overlooked by Dr. Murray:— 
I shrew his best cheek, 
‘ Roister Doister,’ V. iv. ante 1551, 
The meaning is, “Beshrew his impudence, or 
assurance H. OC. Harr. 


Enouisn Grammars §, vi. 121, 242, 302).— 
To Pror. Skear’s list may be added, ‘A Methodical 
English Grammar,’ by the Rev. John Shaw. The 
author was the head master of the Rochdale Gram- 
mar School. His book was first published in 1778, 


and ran through five editions, it being extensively 
used in this part of Lancashire. 
Henry Fisuwicx, 
Rochdale. 


‘Taz or Lonpow rm 1625 (7" vi. 
324).—In connection with this subject it may be 
of interest to note that in the burial register of St. 
Gregory by St. Paul—a parish at that time thickly 
populated, but of less extent than St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West—there are 200 entries marked with the 
letter p., ranging from May 16 to Dec. 30, 1625. 
Out of this number, however, 193 occur between 
July 12 and October 23 inclusive, and during 
this period of 103 days there are, in addition, 
39 entries which have no distinctive mark, making 
a total of 232 burials. 

The first victim was “ Zacharie, sonne of William 
Beswicke, buried May 16”; he was followed in 
little more than a fortnight by his sisters Anne 
and Elizabeth, and his Mother “ Phillip,” the 
wife of William Beswicke. Between May 16 and 
July 12, only six deaths are assigned to the Plague, 
but with the following entry its ravages begin in 
terrible earnest : 

“ Elizabeth Spencer, widow, and Sara Spencer hir 
daughter and Anne the Nourse, buried 12 July, 1625,” 
Some households would seem to have been 
almost exterminated within a few days. Between 
August 13 and 27 were buried, “James Lyster from 
Mr. Sloanes house,” his wife and four children, and 
a few days later George Sloane, “ Scottisman,” and 
his daughter and servant. Between August 27 
and September 12 died Cutbert Seawell, or 
Sewell, “housholder,” his son, four daughters, and 
two servants. 

A striking and pathetic glimpse of the horrors 
of the epidemic is afforded by the following entries : 
+ poore man fallen dead in the street, buried 

uly, 

“3 youth founde dead in the streete, buried August 4,” 
Out of the total number of 200 burials marked 
with the letter p., twenty-four persons are described 
as “ housholders,” and sixty-three as servants. 

The greatest mortality was during the months of 
July, August, and September; the number of 
persons registered as having died of the pestilence 
in these months being respectively twenty-three, 
seventy-seven, and seventy-four, out of a total of 
thirty entries for July, ninety-two for August, and 
eighty-seven for September. 

This parish suffered severely in the other great 
plague years, 1563, 1593, 1603, and 1665 ; but in 
the first three of these visitations the Plague entries 
have no distinguishing mark. 

F, Wm. 

13, Mitre Court Chambers, E.C. 


Finniso §, vi. 162, 318).— 
When I read the foot-note to which CeLer er 
Avupax has called attention, it immediately 
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occurred to me that I had seen the story com- 
mented on in ‘N. & Q.’ some time ago, In 4" S. 
vii, 76, et seqqg., your correspondent will find the 
tradition thoroughly examined. 
E. L. H, Tew, M.A. 
Mornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Mitton vi. 324).—The church of All- 
hallowe, Bread Street, in which “John the sonne 
of Mylton scrivenor” was baptized December 21, 
1608, was destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666, 
and the font of the poet’s christening perished with 
it. On the rebuilding of Allhallows by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in 1680 a new font was supplied by 
the architect. Like all the fonts of the period, it 
is of marble, of plain design, but ornamented with 
leaves delicately carved. On the heartless demoli- 
tion of this church, a few years since, this later font 
was removed to the Plaistow Mission Church men- 
tioned by your correspondent. No historical tradi- 
tion has been vi by the transference. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


Cuavcer’s ‘Bataps or (7" 
vi. 326).—There were certainly two Scogans. We 
read of Henry (or Moral) Scogan, he of the 
‘Ballad, temp. Henry IV.; also John Scogan, 
jester, temp. Edward IV. But I do not see the 
connexion with the ‘ Balade of Gentilnesse.’ 

A. H. 


Oriver Cromwett anp CATHEDRAL 
7” §S. vi. 244, 331, 397).—Allow me to thank 
ANON VENABLES for his very courteous and satis- 

factory reply to my article at the first reference, of 
which, however, it is only just to Mr, R. S. Fer- 
guson to say that his notes are the most valuable 
part. If all controversies could end as pleasantly 
as this has ended we might consider ourselves 
within measurable distance of “‘the blissful years 
again to be,” predicted "7 the great poet of the 
Pollio.’ ONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Hants. 


“ Brine” axp “Take” (7* §, vi. 225, 313).— 
This is indeed an Irishism, like the misplacing of 
the words shall and will, an error into which even 
Goldsmith falle, Oscar Wilde, as you show, would 
—_ of ‘‘ bringing a lady,” &c., and in Fitz- 

atrick’s ‘ Life of Lever’ (popular edition, p. 299) 
we also hear of a gentleman bringing in a lady 
to dinner, incidental to an amusing scene at a ban- 
quet given by the late Lord St. Germans. 

EBLANA. 


Leases ror 999 Years (7* §. iii. 450 ; iv. 72, 
176, 334, 416, 495 ; v. 72; vi. 72, 214, 296).— 
I may be allowed to submit, but only as an 
opinion, and I am fully open to correction from 
more experienced writers than myself, that a lease 
by a railway company of surface land (the tunnel 
being avowedly retained by them in ion) 
for 999 years is, or might, if the case were decided 


by a ~ = court of law, be pronounced ultra 
vires, and therefore probably void, or at least void- 
able. I admit that at least one precedent exists, 
for Irish, if not English, conveyancers come across 
deeds which constitute ‘‘a lease for ever.” To an 
ordinary observer it would look as if that “ lease for 
ever” were merely a freehold estate under another 
name. But probably not; and for this reason: 
that a lease os such) of an estate being carved 
out of, and therefore subordinate to, another and 
indefectible estate, something like the emphyteusis, 
or cultivating lease, in the Roman civil law, which 
is an estate analogous, indeed, but only analogous 
to the later and western freehold, is itself capable 
of being voided at any time, either by non-pay- 
ment of even nominal rent, or more likely by 
breach of some specific covenant, which facts pre- 
vent such a lease from ever attaining the perfection 
and indefectibility of an absolute freehold. The 
only case, however, in which the occupier of the 
surface-land leased to him for 999 years would be 
ousted would seem to me the very unlikely and re- 
mote case of the railway company themselves being 
ousted from their land beneath through their own 
non-use of the railway line for public traffic, and 
their consequent failure to do that which the im- 
plied condition in the Act or Acts of Parliament 
which originally enabled them to take lands by 
compulsory purchase required them to do, i. ¢., to 
ran adequate trains, or else (and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company’s former fiasco, 
when their stations and plant were taken in execu- 
tion by their creditors, is a precedent in point) if 
the railway ceased to be worked at all, it might be 
argued that the heirs of the original vendors of the 
land could re-enter, and, following the old legal maxim 
a solo usque ad celum, the ground above would re- 
vert to the original vendors or grantees or their 
successors, just as the ground below would cer- 
tainly revert to them. may cite a parallel case 
of which I read in chambers, but which I must not 
mention specifically, as, unlike the London, Chat- 
ham, and =~ Railway case, it never came into 
court at all, in which an eminent counsel, now a 
Q.C., advised certain clients that a particular canal 
could not be safely mortgaged. Why? Simply 
because the original conveyances of the successive 
strips of land for making the canal were made on 
the faith that the canal would be worked. If 
it were at any time to cease to be worked the ori- 
ginal vendors’ heirs, devisees, &c., could re-enter. 
As Mr. Inciesy justly implies, there cannot be 
two alternative owners of the fee simple, and the 
absolute fee simple could not be in a railway com- 
pany in case stated. H. ve B. H. 


Mr. Hotcompe suggests two curious 
questions for the lawyer in connexion with the 
subject of leases for 999 years. As regards the 
difficulty which has led railway companies to grant 
such leases, he remarks that they would care 
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Acad nothing for the conversion of a property so leased | intellectual acuteness ; that he was well known as 
lira into a freehold, provided the tunnels which might | scholar and critic; that he had been an early 
oid- be under the surface thereof were not interfered | friend of Priestley, Price, and Geddes ; and that, 
ate, with. But how could the surface ibly be held | while sympathizing with their liberalism, he was 
“7 as a freehold without the freeholder having the right | a “‘sound Christian divine and a hearty despiser 
oo to dig down to and through the tunnel. The soil is | of the cant of spurious liberalism.” Lord Ripon 
for his (saving minerals) ‘down, down, down, down, | also, in his annual address to the Royal Society of 
ther down to the very centre,” as the old glee has it. Literature, seems to have spoken of Crombie’s 
on, T. Apotpaus Trotiors. | excellence as a teacher and composer of educational | 
pes Budleigh Salterton. works, expecially the the Latin 
fers to. A long list of his 
usis, Cueraies vi. 367).—Dr. Mornay will | Prose work EW 
hich find the sefercuces he desires with regard to the in- | et works —— | 
zous troduction of cherries into England in Mr. Hudson 
able Turner's ‘Domestic Architecture of the Middle| Consult the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
pay- Ages from the Conquest to the End of the Thir- | edited by Leslie Stephen. 
. by teenth Century,’ pp. 141, 142. This accurate autho- VERARD Home Cotemay. 
pre- rity states that the in| 71, Brecknock Road. 
tion England from the period of nquest down- e . 
The and was mentioned by Alexander Necham, nay | 
"the ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ in the twelfth century (see 
i be p. 134), and ap in the accounts rendered by Commons to which Mr. —— directs attention 
1 re- the bailiff of Henry of Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, of bl 
eing the profits of the earl’s garden in Holborn at the cordi all ale a te fee a a. tien a: but 
own end of the thirteenth century (24 Edw. I., 1295- | ad from the time of ‘thei 
1806) ep. to buy chery tren | ey were ately alienated from the time of thei 
im- for the royal garden at Westminster 23 Hen. III. 1791 be des 
nent (1238-9), to which Dr. Murray refers, Mr. Hud- | 8 U 
s by son Turner tells us is to be found in the Liberate 
to Roll of that regnal year, membr. 15 ; and the pur- | P The Miss G h 
don, chase of cherry trees for the same place by Giles of 
4800, Audenard in 1277 appears on the Pipe Roll, 5| are looki 
cecu- Raw. I.; and the mention of the sale of cherries | = od bef 
t) if from the honour of Clare in the Pipe Roll of 20 | S*llery; but their period was half a century before. | 
be Hen. III. W. J. FitzPatrick. 
f the Dr. Murray will also find something to his — 
axim purpose, though not with such minute accuracy of| TRAGEDIES CONCERNING Mary, QUEEN OF 
d re- reference, in the late Mr. Thomas Wright’s ‘Homes | Scots (7 §. vi. 386).—A list of some of the 
their of Other Days’ (Triibner, 1871), pp. 310, 311, | tragedies of which Mary, Queen of Scots, forms { 
cer- especially in connexion with the “ cherry fairs,” or | the central figure is to be found in a foot-note at | 
case “cherry feasts,” held in cherry orchards when the | p. 138 of a book recently published at Quantin’s, 
t not fruit was ripe, to which allusions are made by Paris, titled “ Walter tt, Récits d’un Grand- 
Chat- Gower, Occleve, and other medisval poets, in pas- | pére, Extraits par Alfred Legrand.” Dwyarcet. 
into oe quoted by Mr. Wright and also by Mr.| Paris. 
imply Lydgate’s mention of “cherrys in the ryse” in | ¥* 207, 311, 429).—Henry VII. is said to 
wm al his ‘London Lyckpeny’ belongs to a later period, have first introduced the rose into his arms, 
je on early in the fifteenth century, but Dr. Murray | 4 adopted the ~— of the red rose crowned. 
. It may be disposed to include it in his chronological | Tbe stmorists, on the birth of Henry VIII., 
authorities, Epauxp | imvented a rose of two colours, with leaves 
enter. alternately white and red, and the florists of 
at Dr. ALEXANDER Croats (7" S. vi. 389).—Mr. | that day managed to produce the parti-coloured 
d the Tew will find an interesting notice of this philo- | flower, called the rose of York and Lancaster. 
om logist, by the Rev. Prof. Blaikie, D.D., in the | Guillim (i. 247, 1726) says that “the bearing of 
H ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ In this | roses signifies service to the Crown of England ”; 
mi: the professor refers to an anonymous account of | but he does not say when this commenced. Ed- 
+ Crombie that appeared in the Times of June 16, | ward I.’s groats have a rose of four leaves, 
h the 1840, written by an old friend, John Grant, M.A., | Thoresby thinks to represent England. Edward 
is the Crouch End, in which the writer speaks in the | III.’s groats show a rose of nine leaves, and he for 
oo strongest terms of his inflexible integrity and | the first time set a rose upon the rial noble, whence 
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they were called rose nobles. But the rose of 
England is the red hundred-leaved rose, Rosa centi- 
folia. Now as the Provence or cabbage rose is a 
variety of the centifolia, is it not probable that its 
appearance on the coinage dates from our wars in 
France? Thibault IV. brought a rose tree from 
the Holy Land, and planted it in Provins. It 
thrived, and they called it Rosa gallica; so that 
when our kings set up for dominion of France 
nothing would be more natural than to take up as 
an emblem of it the Rosa gallica. But if this 
were so, should we have taken a four or nine leaved 
dog rose for the coinage? Pliny and his white 
roses are lovely etymologic nonsense. Henry VII. 
put a hawthorn branch in his shield, however, to 
show that Richard’s crown was found on one. 
OC. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Prices or StanparD Books circa 1820-30 
= 8. vi. 309).—I have ‘A Supplement to the 

ndon Catalogue of Books,’ containing the new 
editions and new works published between March, 
1827, and June, 1829, which shows that the fol- 
lowing were the editions of Shakspeare’s plays 
issued during that period :—‘ London Stage,’ 8vo., 
16s.; Whittingham’s, 8 vols. 32mo., 24s.; and a 
12mo. edition, 18s. Agood and moreexpensive edition 
of Shakspeare was published in 1833, in 8 vols. 8vo. 
by Scott & Webster, successors to Mr. Dove. This 
issue had illustrations from designs by Smirke, 
Westall, Corbould, &c. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

P.S.—There is an article in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1825, ‘On Cheap Periodical 
Literature,’ in which it is stated that “the whole 
of Shakspeare’s Plays” were at that time ‘‘ pub- 
lished for twelve shillings.” 


Mr. Gladstone must have been grossly misre- 

, or his knowledge and memory must 

have utterly failed him. When he was a boy there 
was no lack of cheap books, and no need to pay 
21. 15s. for Shakspeare. He could at that time 
have had a copy for 3s., if not at Lackington’s, 
close to Finsbury Square, at plenty of less pre- 
tentious shops. The supply had never been checked. 
All through the last century the number business 
had been largely carried on, and travellers can- 
vassed for these all over the country. The trade 
continually republished standard editions. At the 
close of the century Cooke and other publishers 
were engaged in publishing cheap editions of 
standard works at lower prices than Bohn did in 
our day. Their operations were to some extent 
checked during the long war by the duty on paper 
and on pasteboard. Thus there was a constant 
supply of books for the second-hand market. It 
was the newspaper press which suffered most from 
the fiscal burdens. The movement in 1825 was 
for the purpose of obtaining better scientific and 


educational works; but the Useful Knowledge 
Society did not engage in the reproduction of 
standard works. Hype 


I am within a few months of the same age as 
Mr. Gladstone. I as a boy was passionately fond 
of Shakespeare. Rowe’s edition, first published 
1709, in 1 vol. large 8vo., cost me 10s. new ; and, 
if I remember rightly, some years before I went to 
college it could be bought for half that price. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


*Shakspeare’s Plays, in one pocket volume 
printed papas, was published in 1826 at one 
guinea. The same edition, with thirty-eight en- 
gravings, mostly by Stothard, was priced two guineas, 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 

The Reference Library, Hastings. 


Cuarues I. (7 §. vi. 324).—I have read the 
French quotations adduced by Mr. R. N. James, 
but I, for one, fail to see how they “afford a singular 
example of how history has been written.” Willhe 
kindly explain? There is a little French rhetoric, 
it is true, but what else? Do not most writers of 
English history believe that King Charles was 
treated, both at his trial and on the scaffold, with 
gross indignity ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Berean Custom §. vi. 249, 336).—I do 
not think it is safe to assume, as suggested at 
p. 336, that the custom of hanging a bunch of 
straw out of the windows in Belgium, or at the 
end of a pole, is in general use throughout that 
country to indicate that there is danger to those 
who walk beneath it from works being executed on 
the roofs of adjoining buildings, for the paragraph 
reminded me that when I was in Belgium in 
August last repairs were being done to the roof of 
a house opposite the hotel in which I stayed two 
or three nights whilst in Antwerp, and I am cer- 
tain this signal or warning was not put out on 
that occasion. J. W. ALuisoy. 

Stratford, E. 

In regard to this custom, it may be interesting to 
note that a somewhat similar one prevailed in 
London in the last century. Gay’s ‘Trivia,’ book ii. 
ll. 306-310, has :— 

Does not each walker know the warning sign, 
When wisps of straw depend upon the twine 
Cross the close street ; that then the paver’s art 
Renews the ways, deny’d to coach and cart? 

J. F. Manseres, 

Liverpool, 


Tur Harvetan Society §S. vi. 344, 398).— 
I am glad to hear that all the registers issued by 
this body are complete; but it is painful to a per- 
son like myself, who requires printed registers for 
use, not to ornament the shelves of my book-room, 
to hear it suggested that in any case whatever the 
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marriages only should be printed. Many people 
are born aan ae not contract matrimony, and we 
want the whole evidence that the documents give 
us, not merely bits, however deftly the selection 
may be strongly im- 
pressed upon al e that genealogy is a science 

ed Ze intelligent ends, not for the sake of 
fornishing “county people” with a pedigree, and 
thus ministering to a very vulgar sort of family 
pride. The births and deaths of the poor are as 
interesting as those of the rich. 

If the gentle poet who wrote— 

Vulgarity and the masses, 

God save us from the upper classes, 

The meanest souls have ne’er drawn wages, 

But flaunt them in their equipages, 
was right, the “ dreary list of persons ignoti cogno- 
minis” which your correspondent speaks of may 
contain names more valuable to future ages than 
those of the squires, merchants, and men who keep 
big shops recorded in the same volume. I have 

e through nearly every parish register that has 

Co as yet published, and never found any one 
of the entries dull or uninteresting. 


Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Arms Assorssury Cavrcn S. vi. 388). 
—Is Mr. Gitpersome-Dickinson quite correct 
in describing the dexter impalement of the coat of 
arms appearing onthe pulpit in Abbotsbury Church 
as, Per pale argent and sable, an heraldic tiger 
passant or? In the last edition of Hutchins’s ‘ His- 
tory of Dorset,’ vol. ii, p. 728, that coat is said to 
be ‘‘ Per pale argent and azure, a griffin passant 
counterchanged,” with a file (7. ¢., a label) of three 
points, as a mark of cadency, no doubt. If Hut- 
chins be correct (and this, at all events, would be 
sound heraldry) the arms might point to the family 
of Egioke, though I can trace no connexion between 
it and Abbotsbury. Mr. Dickixson ascribes the 
sinister coat to the family of Denham. But did 
not the Surrey branch (to which he alludes) bear 
three fusils, not three lozenges, as in the present case, 
the tinctures being thesame? Such, it is said, were 
the arms borne by Denham, the poet. Hutchins, as 
Mr. Dickson may be aware, affords no help in 
either case. I can afford none in the latter one 


with the tinctures as they are, J. 8. Upat. 
Inner Temple. 


Nore in Rocers’s ‘Irary’ (7@ §. vi. 267, 
352, 409).—The quotation sent by R. E. N. as 
“ derived from ancient MSS, relating to Durham 
Abbey by Hutchinson about a century ago,” is from 
the well-known ‘ Rites of Durham,’ first edited by 
Davies, of Kidwelly (curtailed and modernized), 
in 1672; re-edited by Dr. Hunter in 1733; reissued 
with new title in 1743; re-edited by Sanderson in 
1767; and finally issued, in a critical edition, with 
various readings of MSS., &c., by the Surtees 


Society in 1842. It was written in 1593. The 
passage about the mazers is at p. 68. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatficld’s Hall, Durham. 


“In nis Burrons” vi. 365).—I have 
heard a similar expression in Westmoreland. My 
mother, at the age of eighty, being in full possession 
of her faculties, was described to me as “ having all 
her buttons on.” It is true that it was said by a 
tailor in Ambleside. Herpert MarsHatt, 


Kinsmen (7" 8. v. 328, 397; vi. 75, 314).— 
With regard to the use of “ nephew ” in its early 
sense, I have just met with two or three examples 
as late as 1777 from no less a pen than the great 
lexicographer himself. They appear in Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ (1 vol. Centenary Edition), 
at p 292. Writing on July 9 of the year named 
to Dr. Vyse, at Lambeth, entreating him to use 
his influence with the archbishop in behalf of an 
old friend, Dr. Johnson says :— 

“His name is De Groot...... He has likewise another 
claim, to which no scholar can refuse attention ; he is b 
several descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius [d. 1645}. 
coves Let it not be said that in any lettered country a 
nephew of Grotius asked a charity and was refused,” 
On July 22 a further letter to the same gentleman 
concludes, “ You will want no persuasion to suc- 
cour the nephew of Grotius.” In a foot-note at 
the following page Malone quotes from a letter of 
Dr. Vyse :— 

“De Groot wasclearly a descendant of the family of 
Grotius [or De Groot], and Archbishop Cornwallis wil- 
lingly complied with Dr. Johnson’s request.” 

This was to admit “ poor” De Groot as a gentle- 
man pensioner into the 


Bishopwearmouth. 


In Freund’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ edited by An- 
drews, the word nepos (derived from ne and potis, 
as infans from in and fans) denotes always in 
classical Latin a “ grandson,” ¢. ¢., the son of one’s 
son or daughter. It is only in a “‘ transferred ” 
sense, adds Dr. Freund, that in the post-Augustan 
era the word was applied to what we mean by a 
** nephew.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dicey (7 S. vi. 328, 412).—The name of Dicey 
was very familiar to me about 1820, as that of 
rinters of cheap children’s books, battledores, &c. 
f think their headquarters were at Northampton, 
and they had a warehouse in Bow Lane or in Bow 
Churchyard. G. 8. 


Sir Cownock §. vi. 407).—Timon 
Connock was a general in the Spanish service 
and an aide-de-camp to Philip V., 1720. His son, 
Sir Joseph Connock, was created Marquis of Albi- 
ville, and derived from his mother the title of 
Count Albi of the Holy Roman empire. During 
the commotions in Spain in 1820 a Don Joseph 
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Connock, the representative of the above persons, 
was frequently mentioned. If Jermyn will refer 
to Additional MSS. 21896, ff. 1, 3, and 11, in the 
British Museum, he will there find three letters to 
Timothy Connock at Madrid from William Con- 
nock. In these letters, which are dated St. Ger- 
main’s en Lay, 1726, 1727, is mention of my 
cousins Barker and Browne. It seems probable 
that T. Connock married W. Connock’s daughter, 
and had issue three children, who were living in 
1727. Is it not possible that Timon Connock and 
Sir Simon Connock are the same person, and that 
the name has been misread either in the one case 
er the other ? Grorce C. Boasts. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Tweenie (7" §S. vi. 367).—In the Western 

Morning News, Sept. 11, an advertisement ap- 

for a “‘tweeny maid.” On inquiry, I was 

told that in the neighbourhoods of Truro and St. 

Austell it meant a servant acting between house- 

maid and cook. It is not prevalent in all parts of 
Cornwall. MARSHALL. 


I was introduced to the word ‘‘ tweenie” a few 
= back, when taking a “‘ locum tenency ” near 

enzance. Being in want of a girl to ease both the 
cook and the housemaid, my wife made her re- 
quirements known to some neighbour, who replied, 

Ob, yes; I see. You want a tweenie.” ith- 
out any very recondite philological research the 
word explained itself to my mind at once as mean- 
ing one who was neither one thing nor another, 
but between the two. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Cawsey, or Great Devon 
S. v. 168; vi. 278).—My thanks to Mr. Pix for 
his interesting notes on the Cawsey family. Can 
Mr. Piyx furnish me with the Christian names 
of any Cawseys at Alscott Barton or at Little 
Torrington, from whom I can make farther in- 
— about the older generations of the family ? 

ittleham Court is mentioned in Jane Cawsey’s 
marriage settlement (as an unexpired leasehold) 
about the year 1717, and was held for a time, at 
least, by her father, Giles Cawsey. Who is the 
Chichester, of Hall, mentioned ? 

Witrrip Wess. 
* The Political Agency, Bikanir. 


or Porm Wanrtep (7" §. vi. 408).— 
This poem, as a recitation, will be found in 
“American Readings,’ part i, published by S. 
French, 89, Strand. REDK. Rowe. 


Persian Peacock (7™ §. vi. 408).—This has 
belonged to the Yezidees, a remnant of the old 
Persian religion, which acknowledged the two prin- 
ciples of Good and Evil as two antagonistic powers. 
They chose the peacock as the representative of the 
evil principle, Abriman, pride. Believing that the 
evil principle is the strongest in this world, they 


consider that it is prudent to propitiate it by sacri- 
fice before its emblem, the peacock, though they 
also believe in the final triumph of the good prin- 
ciple. E. Leaton 


Tue Nowsvcrors (7" 8. vi. 364).—It is very 
likely that the notes in Mr. Warren’s ‘ Life of 
Kettlewell’ may be in Dr. Rawlinson’s hand- 
writing. We know from the ‘ Reliquie Hear- 
niane’ that he was engaged at that date in 
collecting materials for a history of the nonjurors, 
Under date August 12, 1734, Hearne writes :— 

*‘I must remember to write to Dr. Rawlinson......to 
congratulate him for his benefactions (at least designed 
ones) with respect to his giving duplicate books to the 
univ. of Oxford, tho’ I fear he met with opposition, 
not only in that point, but likewise in his endeavour 
to obtain some materials from the Oxford registers, in 
order to the better carrying on his book about the non- 
juring sufferers, those of the clergy,”—Ed. 
Bliss, 1867, iii. 148. 

A short time since I purchased three original letters 
written by Thomas Baker, the Cambridge anti- 
quary, to Dr. Rawlinson, giving information from 
the registers of that university about a number of 
the nonjuring clergy. These letters are dated 
respectively Jan. 22 (1732 added in Rawlinson’s 
hand), Feb. 2 (endorsed by Rawlinson ‘“‘ Rec* 
3 Febr., 1731/2”), and June 20 (no year). The 
last sentence of this letter may be worth quoting :— 

I am sorry to hear you have met with enemies, and 
yet it is better to be envy'd than be pity’d, and that I 
take to be your case,and with that you may comfort 

ourself, I have no opinion of the Dr. you mention, and 
ave treated him with so much coldness of late that I 
believe he thinks me hisenemy. 1am Worthy 8 
Your most Ob: Humble Serv', 
Tao: 
Are Rawlinson’s nonjuring collections still kept 
in MS. at Oxford? If not, where are they? 
Ceci. Deepes. 


Mepicean Srars (7" S. vi. 369).—If Dr. 
CosnamM Brewer will consult almost any astro- 
nomical book (for instance, ‘ Celestial Motions,’ by 
his humble servant, fifth edition, p. 26), he will 
find that this name was given by Galileo to Jupiter's 
satellites, but it has never come into general use. 

W. T. Lysy. 

Blackheath, 


The satellites of Jupiter were called Medicean 
Stars by Galileo, who dedicates his celebrated work 
‘The Sidereal Messenger’ to Cosmo de Medici the 
second, fourth Duke of Tuscany, in the preface to 
which work he says :— 

“And so, inasmuch as under your patronage, most 
serene Cosmo, I have discovered these stars which were 
unknown to all astronomers before me, I have, with very 
good right, determined to designate them with the most 
august name of your family, And as I was the first to 
investigate them, who can rightly blame me if I give 
them a name. and cal! them the ‘ Medicean Stars,’ hoping 


that as much consideration may accrue to these stars 
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from this title as other stars have brought to other 


heroes! 
C. Legson Paince. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Nutt. (Nutt.) 

Tus is a work of sound scholarship. Whether we accept 
or deny the author’s conclusions, it is impossible for any 
reader who is acquainted with even the outline of the 
subject not to feel grateful for the labour spent in en- 
deavouring to clear up some of the difficult questions 
which surround the wonderful fable of the “holy grail.” 
On a question so beset with difficulties it would be 
extremely rash for us to give a dogmatic decision, So 
far as we have evidence to go on, it would seem probable 
that we owe to the Celtic intellect this beautiful fable 
in its earlier forms, 

How much we have lost from the destruction of Celtic 
manuscripts we shall never know. Wales and Brittany, 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands have once possessed 
rich stores of books in their national speech. The 

rinting-press did not intervene in time, Chronicle, 
le, and pious legend have perished, or only survive 
in isolated fragments, just enough to show how rich was 
once the literature they represent, The pity is the 
er, as the Celtic imagination was generically dif- 
erent from that of the Latin and the Teutonic races. If 
we said it was of a higher type we might raise around 
us a host of fervid controversialists, eager to do battle 
for their respective races, We may, perhaps, be safe if 
we limit ourselves to affirming that from what remains 
we sre justified in assuming that it was of a high! 
spiritual cast. Blending, as it did, things heathen wi 
Christian teaching, the former became in its hands a 
thing of beauty such as we do not find elsewhere. Mr. 
Nutt, who certainly does not take a high view of the 
moral feeling of the Middle Ages, admits that “the 
conception of Arthur's court laying aside ordinary cares 
and joys, given wholly up to one over-mastering spiritual 
aim, is a noble one.” We are not entirely at one with 
him in his estimate of the position held by woman in 
Celtic fable. There is, however, much to be said for 
his point of view. Even were it entirely correct, it 
would not prove that the Christian moral ideal was 
depraved. If any student a thousand years hence were 
to endeavour to reconstruct the moral feelings of the 
present from a diligent study of certain popular novels 
and poems, he would arrive at conclusions regarding us 
neither flattering nor correct. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Nutt estimates highly 
the ‘ Parzival’ of Wolfram von Eschenbach. It is, he 
tells us, “the most interesting individual work of 
modern European literature prior to the ‘ Divina Com- 
media.’” This is high, but, we believe, not undeserved 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. N3S., Vol. 
XX. Part (Tribere) 
Ix this part, for April of the current year, Prof, Rhys 
Davids, the Hibbert Lecturer on Buddhism, comes before 
us as editor, in succession to Sir Frederic Goldsmid, The 
contents of the part are diversified by the introduction 
of the score of a collection of And music, to 
illustrate a paper on that subject by Mr. M. V. Portman, 
who shows in his text how very much the original ideas 
entertained of the Andamanese place in the scale of 
bumanity bave required modification on closer acquaint- 


ance. This isan interesting point, which has not been 
missed by anthropologists, Mr. E. H. Man’s exhaustive 
researches into the intellectual and racial characteristics 
of the Andaman islanders having been published through 
the Anthropological Institute. Buddhist architecture 
in India is represented by an interesting account, edited 
by Mr. John Capper, of his son the late Mr. George 
Capper’s survey of the Dagobas of Anuradhpura, with 
their wonderful elephant bands and sculptured pro- 
cessions, and lions carved in the Greek style. To M. De 
Harlez, a well-known Dutch Sinologue, the Society is 
indebted for a French translation of extracts from the 
preface to the book of the essential principles of the 
celebrated philosopher Tchou-hi, the ‘ Tsieh - Yao- 
Tchuen,’ a work hitherto, M. De Harlez tells us, scarcely 
known to Western scholars, but well deserving their 
attention. It is strongly anti-Buddhistic in its tone, 
where it deals with features of the doctrine or practice 
of the “ system of contemplation,” and even ascribes the 
attraction towards Buddhism of many of the Literate 
class to their failure as men of letters—a sort of Chinese 
“stickit ministers,’ in fact. Under the rather too 
general heading ‘ Notes of the Quarter’ we have to look 
for the reports of the Society’s meetings, which seems 
somewhat disparaging to the Society. The reports them- 
selves, however, well deserve to be read, and that care- 
fully, for they contain, inter alia, in the April number, 
a very interesting discussion on Jainism and the modern 
Jains, initiated by Sir Monier Williams, and marked by 
the valuable feature of the personal testimony of a Jain, 
which Sir Monier and the Society may both be con- 
gratulated upon having thus elicited. e observe that 
the notes on foreign Oriental periodicals only include 
the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society, and 
the Journal Asiatique. But surely the Italian Asiatic 
Society has published some Proceedings, of which it 
would be worth while to inform English students of 
Oriental subjects. 


Tue ‘Protest against Over-Examination,’ which a 
pesred in a recent number of the Nineteenth Century, 
answered in the present number by Prof. Knight, Mr. 
Harold Arthur Perry, and Mr. H. Temple Humphrey, 
Lady Blake gives a striking account of the ‘ Beothuks of 
Newfoundland.’ Dr. Lloyd Tuckey writes what is prac- 
tically a defence of ‘ Faith-Healing as a Medical Treat- 
ment.’ ‘An Autumn Visit to Japan,’ by Lord Eustace 
Cecil, depicts the improvement and progress that are 
visible in that country.—A thoroughly excellent number 
of the Fortnightly includes a ‘ Story of the Lighthouses,’ 
by Prof. Tyndall ; ‘The Church Missionary Society,’ by 
Mr. Eugene Stock and Canon Taylor; ‘A Patriarch’s 
Thoughts about French Women,’ by M. Jules Simon ; and 
an essay on ‘Style,’ by Mr. Walter Pater. M. Simon's 
thoughtful and interesting contribution deserves special 
commendation.—The English Illustrated for Christmas 
has an excellent paper on ‘ Surrey Farmhouses ’ and very 
numerous illustrations of high merit. It is a double num- 
ber.—Mr. Henry James sends to the Century an essay 
upon ‘ London,’ which, after the hysterical outcry against 
the ugliness of the capital we have lately heard, comes as 
a bracing tonic to our self-esteem. It is an admirably 
appreciative and delightful description of the feelings of 
an intelligent American first brought under the influence 
of London, and has some excellent illustrations by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. ‘ From Sinai to Shechem’ and‘A White 
Umbrella in Mexico’ are valuable contributions ; and 
‘ Life on the Great Siberian Road ’ has extreme interest. 
—‘ The Multiplication of Books,’ by Mr. Innes Shand, 
arrests attention in Murray's. Mr. H. H. Romilly's 
‘Sorcery and Superstition in New Guinea’ is a valuable 
contribution to folk-lore and mythol Part VI. of 
Mr. Wakefield’s ‘ Foundation-St 


‘Stones of English Music’ 
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deals with “Carols.”—‘ Mrs, Barrett Browning’ is the 


well-stored genealogical mind; and his stock of family 
dotes was legion, and full of queer humour. He 


subject of a not very profound notice in Mi In 
the same magazine the Hon. Hallam Tennyson writes on 
‘English Sapphics’ and Mr. George Saintsbury on 
‘ Names in Fetion.’ The subject of the last-named 
per is new and interesting. ‘Sir Richard Fanshawe’ 
fe the subject of a biographical paper by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail,— An excellerit paper upon ‘Wm. Whewell, 
D.D.,’ arrests attention in Temple Bar. It has some very 
pleasant gossip. ‘Society Poets’ deals pleasantly with 
the writings of Praed, Leigh Hunt, and Locker.—To the 
Gentleman's the Rev. 8, Baring Gould sends an article of 
antiquarian interest on ‘The Wheel and the Gallows,’ 
*‘ Shakespeare's Trees ’ are dealt with by Mr. Arthur Gaye, 
and Mr. Charles Hervey writes on the ‘ Letters of the 
Duchess of Orleans.’—A. K, H. B., writing in Longman’s 
on ‘ Lord Westbury,’ says that that brilliant lawyer did 
not care for office. Mr. Wm. Black depicts ‘A Day's 
Stalking.’—‘ Country Dances’ and ‘ Concerning Sheep’ 
are the papers of most general interest in the Cornhill. 


Tue publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part LIX., “ Prepellent” to 
Psammodynastes.” Printing is treated at consider- 
able length. There is a good sketch of a Malay proa, 
and the numberless words of Latin origin beginning with 
pro receive full explanation.— Part XX XV. of the J//us- 
trated Shakespeare includes ‘3 Henry VI.’ and the be- 
ginning of ‘ King Richard III.’ King Richard’s dream 
is the subject of a specially spirited full-page engraving. 
—Our Own Country, Part XLVIL, depicts the Highland 
Railway, Antrim, and Flintshire. A powerful picture of 
Pleaskon Head is followed by views of Perth, Dunkeld, 
Taymouth, Killiecrankie, Cawdor, and other spots of 
interest in the Highlands. Antrim, Carrickfergus, and 
Dunluce Castles and the Giant's Causeway are also de- 
picted.— Old and New London begins at St. Dunstans-in- 
the-East, has full-page illustrations of St. Katherine’s 
Docks ard Petticoat Lane, shows Jamrack’s, and after 

ing Stepney turns to Bishopsgate Street and St. 

elen’s.—The History of Music, by Naumann, Part IX., 
has a portrait of Handel, treats of “Folk Music,” “The 
Growth of Polyphony,” “The Old French School,” Xe, 
Some curious old plates are reproduced.— Picturesque 
Australasia passes con Sydney to Melbourne, and has, 
inter alia, good views of the University and the new 
Law Courts.—The Dictionary of Cookery, Part XIT., has 
four sheets devoted to the treatment of veal.— Woman's 
World is excellent in both letterpress and illustrations. 


No. XVII. of the Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) repro- 
duces a Prayer Book of Mary Tudor. The papers it 
supplies on technical subjects have special value. 


No. VII. of the Scottish Art Review (Stock) has a 
pleasing variety of contents. 

No, XIII. of the Bookworm (Stock) has papers on 
‘French Bookbinding’ and ‘ Books at Funerals.’ 


Tue catalogue of books issued by Mr. G. P. Johnston, 
of 33, George Street, Edinburgh, includes very many 
curious and out-of-the-way volumes. 


WE regret to have to record the death, at Dublin, on 
Nov. 26, of Mr. J. H. Glascott, of Ulster’s Office, Dublin 
Castle. Mr. Glascott was one of those men whose labours 
did not show in print, but still his work was considerable, 
and he contributed in no small degree to the study of 
genealogy and its kindred subjects. 1t was he who ina 
great measure edited the ‘ Landed Gentry,’ in conjunction 
with his chief, and largely assisted Ulster in his issues 
of his ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ Though somewhat 
brusque in manner, he was always willing to help his 
brother genealogists, and give them all he could of his 


was a good herald, and Ireland can ill afford the loss of 
& man so well versed in the science, considering such 
men are few and far between. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
—, of the er = such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second Duplicate.” 


Currous.—(“ Bysshe.”) Pronounced as nearly as 
sible like bish in bishop.—Simon Pure appears in Mrs, 
Centlivre’s ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ in which there 
are a real and a pretended character of the name. 

H. R. Attan (“Short Sermon on ‘ He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord,’” &c.),—In 1" §, ix. 589 
this is attributed to Dean Swift. 

C. E. Gripersoms-Dickinson (“Double Christian 
Names <_ 6% 8. vii, 119, 172; viii, 153, 273, 371; 
ix. 36, 438; x, 214, 333. 

A. (“And I’ll go wooing in my boys”).—Percy’' 
* Reliques,’ Winifreda.” 

James Treynant (“O, call us not weeds, we are flowers 
of the sea,” &c.).—E. L. Aveline, ‘ The Mother’s Fables,’ 
1861, p. 157. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the person 
w whom it is required, whose name and address are given for that 


An early edition of the Poetry of the Antijacobin. 
Rev. J. Hawes, 1, Whitehall Gardens, 8. W. 


A. would be most grateful for name and address 
of, or to be put in correspondence with, “ JUNIUS,” who pub- 
lished @ small book containing poems commencing as follows:> 
“Twas morning and Love by a rose tree lay sleeping ” (called “ 
and Jealousy’), and “© South-down Mag was a stout country lass.” 
Has been told that the book is called ‘ Heart Visions and ties” 
g ——| by Ward & Lock, 1860).—Park Avenue, Dunfermline, Fife, 
‘cotlau 


MEMENTO of MONMOUTH’S REBELLION 
. for SALE.—Four Letters and Declaration of John Hickes, a 
Nonconformist Divine, one of the victims of Jeffrey's brutality 
(concealed by Lady Lisle, for which she was executed); one letter 
of condolence, Lord Plymouth; four from Sir Raphe Ffrem 
offering services of Lord shannon for a consideration ; one from J. 
Smith, offering influential services for money ; two from Robt. Eyre, 
Chaplain to Ken, of Bath and Wells, describing his bebaviour in 
prison, on the scaffold, and burial ; and five other interesting letters. 
H, EVANS, at C. Hindley’s, 41, Boo rs’-row, 
Strand, W.C. 
N 


ORWICH, 37 and 39 (late 4 and 5), Timber Hill. 


—Mr. B. SAMUEL uently has good Specimens of Chi 


dale, Wedgwood, Old P’ 
Norwich School, &e. 
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BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
ME. Aicoouxrann. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Twenty years’ references. Consulta- 
tion free.—14, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


MVYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every de- 
scription neatly and be D (Reviews, Medical and 


Lectures, Novels, Plays, &c.); 
free South London * Cautley-avenue, 
w.—J. WAT Manager. 


J,OREIGN POSTAGE - STAMPS. — Collectors 

f ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, gratis 

and pos fre "Reletigns of Rare or Cheap Stamps sent on approval at 
lowest p Rare 5 eomee ond Duplicates Bought or taken in Ex- 
WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SHE carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, E.C.—Estab- 
lished 


GALKELD'S CATALOGUE, No. 261, which will 

eady December 12, contains a highly interesting Collection of 

Books ots Pamphiets in Various Languages on Trade, Finance, the 

Stage, America, Cr Music, Early 

Sciences, B ides, booke Presentation First Editions, 
SALKELD, 814, Clapham-road, 8. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. nett, post free, 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 
on SALE at 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO.’S 
LONDON HOUSES, 


Moderate Prices. Square 8vo. pp. 289, containing over 12,000 Articl 
blue cloth extra, red edges. A most Useful Book of Reference. 
“A capital catalogue. 
1 W.C.; 36, PICCADILL 
uk drese, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 64 now ready, post free six stamps. 
2», NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES FREE of Scarce, Curious, and 


Dramatic Works.—W. 3, Leicester-equare. Also 
Cheap Lists, 74, Brixton-road, 8 
Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 


Recently published, post free, 70 pages, 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
Constitutional, Colonial, Admiralty, Foreign, Civil, and Eccle- 
w, Trials, Reports, &c., on Sale by 

RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 
“A UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS.— New Illustrated Catalogue, post six 
imps, containing Ls and Interesting Letters, &c., of Tasso, 
Lather, Melancthon, Hogarth, Beethoven, Washington, Burn Keats, 
Shelley, &c., and upwards of 1,000 Rare Specimens.—S. J. DAVEY, 45, 
t Russell-street (opposite British Museum), London. 


POGRAPHICAL and GENEALOGICAL 
BOOKS, Pamphlets, &c., Printed Pedig-ees, FOR SALE by 
HENRY GRAY, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 

Forward list of requirements. 

OLD BOOKS, 120,000 ON SALE. 
RIGHTON OLD BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 93. 
Old Books reported to supply wants. Old Books bought for cash. 

W. J. SMITH, 41 and 43, North-street, Brighton. 


ESTABLISHED 101. 
IB K _B E C 


BAN K. 


-lane. 

DEPOSITS, 
EREST on CURRENT 
monthly balances, when 
Bot drawn below 100i, The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 

aluabies; the collection of Bilis of Exchange, Dividends, and 

Conpens 3 and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 

ities. ters of Credit and Circular The BIKK- 
ALMANAOK, witb full free on application. 
FRANCIS RA ENSCRUFT. Manager. 


able on demand, CENT. INT 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
A® ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 
a Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the Names of 
Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, Seals, Plate, 
can be readily ascertained. By the WORTH, 


In 1,125 BS pages es Svo. double columns, * bind in | or 2 vols, 
Address PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury-street, w.c. 
Just ready, thin 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 


SiR ANTHONY SHERLEY the AUTHOR of 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
By SCOTT SURTEES. 
HENRY GRAY, ¢, Leicester-equare, London, W.C. 


V.. now Teady, contains yes of Thomas Gray, 


odern 
American Poetry and Songs. Vol. VL. will contain Parodies of the 
Poems of living Authors, Swinburne, Browning, W. Morris, Locker, 
R. Sims, Martin Tupper, Oscar Wilde, the Esthetic School. In 
Monthly Bound Volumes, 7 each. 
& TURNER, 195, Strand, Loudon, W.0. 


THE MARLBOROUGH 
PAMPHLET CASES 


Preserving Magazines, Pamphlets, 
MSS., &c. 
(Gould's Patent, No. 14,383.) 


These cases supply a means of preserving pamphlets, &c., 
from dust and destruction, and meet with the approval of 
librarians, clergymen, and others desirous of preserving any 
kind of unbound literature or MSS. in a form at once easily 
accessible and secure. 


Prices from 1s. to 3s. 


Illustrated Price List on application to 
MARLBOROUGH, GOULD & CO. 52, Old Bailey, E.C. 


BRAND & CO’S 
BEEF 
BOvUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 


Sold in Tins, with Patent Band Opener, by all 
Chemists and Grocers. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE. STREET, MAYPA TR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Prostration of Strength, 


—When from known or undiscovered causes the system is 
weak and nerves unstrung, disease is certain to present itself, unless 
some purifying strengthening means be resorted to to arrest the 
threatened mischief. In such cases no treatment can equal these 
excellent Pills. No other plan can be pursued so weil devised for 
ejecting all impurities from the blood without straining or weakening 
the constitution. Holloway’s l’ills so fortify the stomach and regulate 
the liver that they raise the capability of digestion, and thus create 
new powers, raise up a barrier against the deteriorating influence of 
noxious vapours, and throw a great protection against illness 
from exposure to cold or wet. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, VI, Dic. 8, 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. ~ 


Illustrated, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


(FOURTEENTH CENTURY). 


By J. J. Pio ay nase Translated from the French by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. (Next week, 
The author has translation, and has added about a third of new matter, so that the volume differs toa 
la Nomade. Sen illuminated manuscripts, and have never been 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 
By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations. 


* It has been so excellent! noten, well by cuvenal portraits and other valuable 
the text is enriched by numerous notes, as well as by several authentic portraits and other valuable ill ; ee = 
Leader. 


BY THE REV. ANGUSTUS JESSOPP, D. D. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS, and other Medieval Sketches. 
By the Author of ‘ Arcady : for Better, for Worse,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘ 
n this collected and revised form they will be welcome to every reader who likes to look into the byways of history with 
a pleasant and erudite guide at his elbow. “—Scotsman. 
BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON (MADAME DARMESTETER). 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES: Essays and Questions in nite 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


NOW READY, A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


PERSIA. ByS.G. W. Benjamin. 


Iastrations and Maps, large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. PRESENTATION EDITION, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RIDES AND STUDIES IN THE CANARY ISLES. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE FLEET: its River, Prison, and Marriages. 
By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century.’ 

With 70 Drawings by the Author from Original Pictures. Large crown &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


** He has produced an extremely interesting and practically exhaustive history of the Fleet. The numer us reprodactions 
of old prints of views and scenes greatly enhance the value of th the book. "—Magazine of Art. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. ro. half-cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 
PROVERBS, MAXIMS, AND PHRASES OF ALL AGES. 
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